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HEN the acad- 
emy opened in 
September, a 


new pupil joined the 
class that was eligible 
for the prize. Mabel 
Graham, the only child 
of Watson Graham, the 
wealthiest man in Wen- 
ham, came over to South 
Hollow to live with her 
aunt, Mrs. Mudge, and 
to attend school. She 
was a large, very stout, 
very blonde girl of six- 
teen, with flat features _ 
and a stolid expression ; 
but she was reputed to 
be an unusual scholar. 
She had a logical mind 
and a wonderfully reten- 
tive memory, and was 
said never to have failed 
in a recitation since she 
had begun to go to 
school. Wherefore she 
was perhaps justified in 
feeling that she could 
win the prize, which 
was, indeed, her pur- 
pose in leaving the Wen- 
ham high school and 
entering Farleigh Acad- 
emy. 

The regular pupils at 
the academy and their 
parents did not wel- 
come her, and there was 
reason to believe that 
the teachers were not much 
pleased with her coming. 
Her father could easily af- 
ford to send her to college, 
and it seemed hardly fair 
that she should leave a good 
school and come to Farleigh 
to carry the prize away from 
some one who would not 
be likely to go to college 


be done. From the beginning, girls and boys | father into the habit of regular 
from outside had come to Farleigh to attend | work. And of course the nature of 
the academy ; indeed, Mabel had as much | Seth Miller’s work at the straw shop 


right to try for the prize as Rusty, for the 
Miller house was just over the Farleigh line 
in Wenham. 

Everyone except the teachers and Mr. 
Langley, who was chairman of the school 
board, urged the other members of the class, 
and especially Reuben and Rusty, to put 
forth valiant efforts to defeat the stranger 
and to make her overreaching of no avail. 

Rusty hated the interloper unreservedly. 


In Ten 
Chapters 


without it. However, there was nothing to| been upon Reuben to get Rusty’s 





It was not entirely because she resented | 


Mabel’s coming ; the fat girl had a self-suffi- 
ciency of manner and a power of saying 
disagreeable things that irritated Rusty ex- 
tremely. Reuben never had a word to say 
against Mabel, and now and then he even 
felt compelled to take up the cudgels in her 
defense ; but he never voluntarily sought her 
out, and he always tried to get away when 
Mabel cornered him. 

Mabel knew and resented his avoiding her, 
for she had singled Reuben out to receive 
her favor. At the Wenham high school her 
fine clothes and abundant pocket money had 
made her supreme among her schoolmates. 


the academy. 
The first storm broke a few weeks after 
the fire at the church; that happened at the 


end of the summer, during which numerous | 


changes had come about. 

Rusty had spent the eleven weeks of vaca- 
tion at home, and Mr. Langley felt that his 
prediction as to her redeeming the family 
was being fulfilled betimes. The Millers cer- 
tainly all looked and seemed better. Seth 
Miller had worked steadily for the first time 
in years. Although Mrs. Miller had not yet 
discarded her shapeless wrappers, she looked 
more trim; she no longer wore her hair in 
the tight, forlorn little wad at her neck, but 
dressed it prettily in a manner that Rusty 
had taught her. The boys and their father 
began to look healthy and even rosy, and 
their clothes were kept mended and neatly 
brushed. 
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“THE ACADEMY’S ON FIRE—DOWN TO THE SOUTH HOLLOW!” HE EXCLAIMED 


did not make Reuben’s task easier. 

The boy had long urged Miss Penny to get 
another cow, so that she could make her own 
butter. She had so often spoken of making 
butter with her mother as a young girl that 
he urged the purchase of another cow as much 
for the satisfaction she would get as for the 
money she would save. But Reuben realized 
that the financial consideration was important, 


| for Miss Penny poured out money rather reck- 


lessly for Rusty and him. 

Miss Penny at last yielded to his urging and 
bought a pretty heifer, half Holstein, half 
Jersey. A place had to be made for the heifer 
in the barn, and Rusty’s father was intrusted 
with the task. He was truly glad to get back to 
his trade, and, although he was not an expert 
carpenter, he did good average work; by the 
end of the first day he had made an excellent 
start. 

‘*T?)] see you to-morrow,’’ said Reuben, as 
he left him at his door at night. 

‘‘Well, I don’t feel quite sure, Reuben,’’ 
Miller replied doubtfully, putting his hand to 


| his back. ‘‘I feel as if I might be pretty well 
So it was not long before trouble began at | 


lamed up to-morrow. My grandfather suffered 
from lumbago, and I’ve always supposed I’d 
got to come to it. And then it’s some exciting 
getting back on my old job. Like as not I don’t 
sleep a wink to-night. Suppose we say the day 
after ?’’ 

‘*We’ve got to get ready for that cow,’’ in- 
sisted Reuben. ‘‘I’ll help you to-morrow. Or 
if you’re too lame to work, won’t you just come 
over and boss the job and I’! do it all. You 
could do that anyhow, couldn’t you?’’ 

‘‘Oh, yes,’’ Miller agreed. ‘‘And like as 
not I’ll limber up toward noon. I never was 


one to turn back when I set my hand to the | 








REUBENS PORETON 
Cy Joslyn Gray 


house opposite the academy into a 
shop. Miller proved an excellent 
assistant, and the master carpenter 
was glad to employ him on another 

; contract that lasted all summer. 

So far, so good. Still Reuben looked ahead 
with some apprehension. The week before 
school was to open, Miss Penny begged him to 
drop Seth Miller from his mind for just seven 
days and enjoy himself. 

‘‘O Reuben, you’re getting to be a little old 
man, ’’—she sighed and smiled, —‘‘though dear 
knows you’re not little. The first thing I know 
you’!l be as tall as Mr. Langley. Oh, and then 
you can’t have a good time—I mean as a boy. 
O Reuben dear, do hurry and make the most of 
being a boy before you arrive at man’s stature.”’ 

Reuben smiled. ‘‘It’s no use. Rusty noticed 
it long ago and warned me. I’m really older 
than her father. I call him Mr. Miller, but you 
know, Miss Penny, it’s hard not to say Seth 
to his face, for he is Seth to me, as if I were his 
older brother. Well, anyhow, I do wish he had 
a steady job for the winter. Barnes says there 
won’t be much doing after next month till 
spring, and not much then unless lumber goes 
down. If he goes back to the straw shop again, 
it’ll seem all the worse to him, and I’m afraid 
he won’t stick to it after school begins and 
Rusty comes back here.’’ 

Miller finished his job and returned to the 
factory, but very reluctantly, in truth. He had 
not worked a fortnight, however, before he 
had another respite. 

Reuben came in one night after a little social 
affair at the church, which Rusty had not 
attended because of a cold. He had hardly 
entered the house when the bells began to ring 
for fire. j 

‘*T’m afraid it’s the church !’’ he exclaimed, 
seizing his hat. ‘‘I smelled smoke, but thought 
the lamps had been turned too high.’’ 

When he came back two hours later, Miss 


plough, if I could only lift my head off the| Penny and Rusty were in bed. He explained 


pillow.”’ 


at Miss Penny’s door that the fire had indeed 


Thereafter he worked steadily, and completed | been at the church ; it had started in the vestry, 


the job so satisfactorily that Reuben was able | 


and, although it had burned out much of the 


to use it as an advertisement; and after only a | woodwork and two doors, it had been kept 
week of his old work at the straw shop Miller | there and controlled. 


was cailed in to help a carpenter from Wenham, 


‘¢ And, O Miss Penny, what do you think ?”’ 


No one guessed, however, the strain it had | who was to make over the lower part of a| Reuben added eagerly. ‘‘I was with Mr. 


Chapter 
Four 
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Langley the last thing, 
and he says Rusty’s 
father ean have the job 
of carpentering up the 
vestry. That'll last some 
time, you know.’ 

‘*O Reuben!’’ cried 
Miss Penny. “You don’t 
mean to say that you 
asked him? Not to- 
night??? 

‘*Why, yes, Miss Pen- 
ny! I thought of it 
before the fire was all 
out. Why not?’’ 

Miss Penny was smil- 
ing to herself in the 
darkness. 

‘*]T suppose it’s all 
right,’’ she said, ‘‘only 
—it seems rather like 
asking for a man’s place 
at his funeral.’’ 

The work in the ves- 
try occupied Seth Miller 
almost a month. He was 
steady and faithful, and 
made the place as good 
as new and better than 
it had been before the 
fire. Mr. Langley, who 
visited the church every 
day, came to have a real 
liking for Miller. At his 
suggestion, the sexton 
took a holiday during the 
repairs and visited his 
daughter. Miller attend- 
ed to the sexton’s duties 

so well that the minister 
was rather sorry when the 
other man returned. And 
the wise Reuben rejoiced 
secretly that Miller had had 
that extra experience. 

The Mudges knew and 
discussed all that took place 
between the farther boun- 
daries of South Hollow and 
Wenham. Mabel Graham was an interested 
listener and drew her own conclusions. 

One day at school, in the Latin class, she 
made her first failure. She mistook a word, 
—made a very natural mistake, indeed, and 
one that she could hardly have guarded 
against, — became confused, for it was the 
key word of a long passage, and lost her 
head. With glib ease Rusty Miller straight- 
ened out the complex place. 

When school closed that night Mabel turned 
indignantly to Reuben, who sat near her in 
the main room. 

‘*You helped Rusty Miller or she never 
would have known that, Reuben Cart- 
wright !’’ she declared indignantly. ‘‘I don’t 
think it’s fair for you two to study together 
so as to be sure of getting the prize for one 
of Miss Penny’s—er—helpers. ’’ 

‘*‘We don’t study together, Mabel,’’ Reu- 
ben returned. ‘‘ The reason Rusty didn’t 
get stuck by that malo business was that 
Mr. Langley told us a rime once and Rusty 
was quick enough to apply it here. It was 
like this: 

‘Malo (I should rather be) 
Malo (in an apple tree) 
Malo (than an evil man) 
Malo (in adversity).’ 


But anyhow, Mabel, if there were any help- 
ing, Rusty would help me. She can beat me 
any day.’’ 

‘*H’m! She doesn’t seem a very good 
scholar to me,’’ remarked Mabel scornfully, 
‘*though I suppose she is bright, considering 
what she came from. Her father’s a laborer, 
isn’t he??? 

‘*Mr. Miller’s a carpenter,’’ said Reuben 
quickly, with rising color. ‘‘And he’s well 
enough educated so that Mr. Langley enjoys 
his company. Excuse me, Mabel, I think Mr. 
Phillips wants me.’’ 

Rusty, watching at a distance, saw Reuben 
turn away with flushed cheeks and flashing 
eyes. It was so seldom that Reuben lost his 
patience that she felt sorry for anyone who 
had to face his indignation. 

‘“*Going my way, Mabel?’’ she asked 
pleasantly, as they met a little later in the 
cloak room. 

‘* Which is your way, Rusty?’’ the girl 
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answered coolly, ‘‘ home, or to the place| really next door to an architect, and if ever 


where you work out?’’ 


you saw an architect’s plan you’d agree that 


Rusty colored. ‘‘ To the place where I work.’’ | the writing was as pretty as the drawing.’ 


‘*No, I’m not going that way.’’ Mabel pinned 
her purple tam-o’-shanter on the very top of 
her thick blonde hair in a way that made Rusty 
want to pull her brown one down over her 
ears. ‘‘I’m going to wait here for uncle, and 
then we’re going down to see Mr. Langley 
about my attending school here. Has your 
father finished his job at the church, Rusty ?’’ 

‘*He gets through to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*And what’s he going to do then?’’ 





‘‘What’s that to you, Mabel Graham ?’’ cried | 


Rusty. ‘‘You don’t know my father.’’ 

‘‘Oh, I was just wondering whether some- 
thing else wouldn’t take fire,’’ returned Mabel 
calmly. ‘‘You know they say Reuben Cart- 
wright set that one in the vestry to get your 
pa a job.’’ 

The remark was wholly untrue; but Mabel 
felt justified in making it because her aunt, 
Mrs. Mudge, had said that the fire could not 
have happened more opportunely if Reuben 
had set it. Mrs. Mudge would never have 
accused the boy of any wrongdoing. Everyone 
who knew Reuben believed in him absolutely ; 
not a few were as extravagantly confident of 
him as Miss Penny herself. 

Rusty had turned so white that the big girl 
beside her, who was almost twice her size, 
actually trembled and edged away. 

‘*Mabel Graham, how dare you?’’ she cried, 
with blazing eyes. ‘‘How dare you say that 
wicked thing about Reuben? Tell me!’’? And 
she stamped her foot. 


Mabel backed gingerly out of the alcove | tea, no one guessed that 


without a word. 


‘I'll tell you why,’”’ cried Rusty, ‘‘it’s be- | tempers. 
cause you’re a liar! You’re almost a thief, | Just as they were sit- 


‘*Well, I shall have to pattern after you, 
father, and I’ll begin this summer,’’ Rusty 
said. ‘‘ Before I put it away I want you to write 
my name in this white space on the cover.’’ 

‘*Now, Rusty, you really want me to?’ 
cried her father, quite as pleased as if she had 
asked him to draw plans for a castle. 

‘*Sure I do,’’ Rusty declared. 

Miller went to the kitchen, with the little boys 
tagging after him, and washed his hands with 
sand soap. Mrs. Miller cleared the table and 
brought ink and pen ; she stationed the boys ata 
corner of the table where they could see and yet 


| would not disturb their father. As Rusty put 





| but although she banged 


leaving your own high school to come over here | 


to try and cheat us Farleigh boys and girls 
out of the prize, and you’re altogether a liar !’’ 

Mabel disappeared. Rusty waited until she 
was cooler and then walked home alone, for 
everyone else had gone. She said to herself 
that of course Reuben would never in the world 
have done a thing like that—no, not even if it 
were for some one else. None the less the accu- 
sation came back to her again and again. And 
it continued to trouble her for some time. 
Would a boy like Reuben, so solidly good all 
through, ever do wrong for the sake of another 
person? Certainly he would not do that partic- 
ular wrong; yet she could never feel sure in 
regard to the abstract question. 

At the close of that school year the question 
came up again. : 

Again Rusty was to return home for the 
summer. Since Easter, indeed, she had gone 
home every week on Friday and remained 
until Monday morning. For just before Easter 
her father became suddenly discouraged; he 
had had no carpenter’s work for months, and 
after weeks of steady drudgery at the shop 
had suddenly given up. Only his daughter’s 
prompt action had saved the day. Rusty had 
striven with all the strength of her warm heart 
to encourage him;,and Miller, upheld by the 
certainty of having his girl home three days 
of the week, had returned to the shop and 
worked away manfully for six. 

Rusty came home for the summer vacation 
with a new treasure. In their senior year at 
the academy an experiment was to be tried; 
the members of her class had been presented 
with large, loose-leafed notebooks in which 
they were to keep records of lectures and orig- 
inal work, and thus make their own textbooks. 
Their pleasure in receiving them was not un- 
mixed with awe; for no such thing had ever 
been seen in Farleigh, where even the academy 
children used slates to figure on at home, and 
where wrapping paper was carefully saved, 
smoothed out and cut up for use at school. 

‘*Lectures?’’ repeated Rusty’s father, as she 
was displaying the book to the family on 
Sunday. ‘‘Such as they have at the church 
with magic lanterns?’’ 

**N-no,’’ said Rusty, ‘‘but such as they have 
in college—the teacher talking it off or reading 
from a book. And we take notes of what they 
say. Of course I shall never put anything in 
here until I have it all written out on my slate 
or paper; then I’ll copy it in ink.’’ 

Mr. and Mrs. Miller were deeply impressed. 
When the little boys pushed their way to the 
book, their father bade them in his sternest 
tone (which was rather mild) not to get too 
near. 

‘*S’posin’ there was a fire?’’ suggested 
Freddy. 

‘*We ain’t supposing, ’’ returned his father 
with dignity ; ‘‘and of course in case of fire I 
should expect my sons to have some gumption 
and to act like men.’’ 

‘*O dear, I only wish I were a better writer!’’ 
sighed Rusty. ‘‘Reuben’s book will look slick 
—he writes beautifully. And, oh, that Mabel 
Graham’s writing’s just like print! Mine’s like 
pigeon tracks. ’’ 

‘* Your father writes a handsome hand, 
Rusty,’’ said Mrs. Miller. ‘‘What do you sup- 
pose? It took him and me together to make out 
a letter that Mr. Langley wrote him, and I 
just wish you could have seen the answer pa 
wrote back.’’ 

Seth Miller blushed. 

‘*A carpenter, you know, has to; it’s part of 
his trade, ’’ he explained apologetically. ‘‘He’s 





| 
| 


| 


| 





the book before him, Miller cleared his throat. 

‘What shall I write—Jane Miller?’’ 

‘Oh, no, father—Rusty, of course !’’ 

He tried it first on the margin of a news- 
paper, and then wrote it on the book, boldly, 
handsomely, and accurately spaced. After the 
little boys had been allowed a nearer inspec- 
tion, the book was put aside to be shown to 
Reuben when he came. 

Rusty had expected him an hour earlier. Still 
she waite.. After another hour had passed, 
she alternated between 
fear. that something had 
happened to him and an- 
noyance that he should 
let anything detain him ; 





things about much in the 
old way as she prepared 


Rusty was in one of her 


ting down at table, a 
neighbor came in. 

‘* The academy’s on 
fire—down to the South 
Hollow !’’ he exclaimed. 
‘*Been burning half the 
afternoon. ’’ 

He was on his way to 
the scene, and Miller left 
his supper to accompany 
him. Rusty rushed to 
her room. But her first 
thought was not for the 
school; it was of Reu- 
ben, and of Mabel Gra- 
ham/’s remark about the 
fire at the church. She 
threw herself upon the 
bed and burst into tears. 

When she was calm 
enough to think, she 
wondered whether she 
should have spoken to 
Reuben—told him what 
Mabel had intimated and 
made him understand 
that he must not do any 
such thing for her fa- 
ther. The next moment 
she accused herself of 
being wicked, abomi- 
nable, to harbor any 
such suspicion against 
him. Who except her- 
self, hearing that the 
school building was on 
fire, would have dreamed 
of associating Reuben 





ORAWN BY F. STROTHMANN 


wrong for the sake of anyone, unless it were 
a case of life and death. Serious wrong! Did 
she think he would do any wrong whatever? 
Rusty could not answer. If it were wholly 
and absolutely for some one else, and if the 
peril or risk were his alone, she thought that 
possibly he might. But not anything like this! 
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But oh, what a blessing that school was over ! 
She felt that she could not have endured any 
remark from Mabel Graham on the subject of 
the fire. By fall, Mabel would have forgotten. 
Rusty made up her mind that she would not go 
to Wenham all summer lest she encounter her. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 


UNCLE NATES BEARS 


In Two 


Parts “Oy 


EVERAL old men, 
S who formed what 

was known in the village as the Watch 
Traders’ Exchange, sat in the shade of the 
bank building. ‘They had been watching Tom 
Aulis paint his fence, but presently their eyes 
turned in another direction. Far up the hot, 
dusty street Uncle Nate Bancroft’s old white 
horse Bill hove in sight, drawing an ancient 
spring wagon loaded with blackberries. When 
it drew near they greeted Uncle Nate jovially. 
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Charle 





oyt Part 
One 

—~ don’t b’lieve you could 
manage it, Nate.’’ 

‘*Tf you fellers’d think more and talk less, 
you’d be better off,’’ said Uncle Nate calmly. 
‘*Bears come round my back pastur’ every 
year blackb’r’y time, and some of these days 
some one’s goin’ to be et up by ’em.’’ 

‘“*Tf you want to practice up hollerin’ like 
a panther, Nate,’’ said George, ‘‘ jest come 
right over to my barn. I’ve heard ’em, and 
I can tell in a minute when you git it right.’’ 

‘*Le’s all go over and set as a sort 
of jury,’’ said John. ‘‘He could prac- 








ie 





with it? 

When her father re- 
turned, he called reas- 
suringly up the stairs: 

‘*All right, Rusty, the academy’s safe! It 
was only in the basement, and it’s all out.’’ 

Only in the basement! Rusty’s heart was 
heavy as she went slowly downstairs. 

‘*How did it happen, father? Do they 
know ?”’ she asked. 

‘*Rags and paper round the heating plant, 
and the janitor dead drunk in the midst of it 
all.’’ . 

‘*Did it—do much damage ?’’ 


‘*Well, yes, Rusty, considerable. By and. 


large, I should say they was more burnt out 
than they was at the church. Here’s hoping I 
get the job to put it in shape. ’’ 

‘*O father,’’ she protested, ‘‘don’t think of 
that—so soon !’’ 

‘*Well, Rusty, to tell the truth, I shouldn’t 
have, only Reuben put me up to it. That was 
his first thought after ’twas over, and I couldn’t 
help but be pleased to have the boy so thought- 
ful for me.’’ 

‘*Reuben was there, then???’ 

‘*Yes, he must have been there first thing— 
soon’s the fire company. You wouldn’t think 
by his slow speech he was so spry. ’T was him 
that saved the janitor. He somehow suspicioned 
he was in there and had dragged him part way 
out when they lent a hand—you know old 
Mason’s tolerably heavy.’’ 

‘‘Sure,’’ said Rusty, trying to speak lightly. 
‘*Well, bed for me.’’ 

*“‘O Rusty, you haven’t had your supper!’’ 
protested her mother. ‘‘Do have a bite now 
with pa. You know he left his.”’ 

But Rusty could not eat. She returned to her 
room to go through the struggle again. She re- 
peated that she certainly did not believe for 
one instant that Reuben would do any serious 





tice runnin’ on his hands and knees 
as well as screechin’, and George can 
lend ’im a robe to wear. We’ll help 
im git it right down fine. ’’ 

‘*'l’he talk I hear round here,’’ said 
Uncle Nate, as he clucked to old Bill, 
‘*reminds me of the wind blowin’ 
acrost the mouth of an empty bottle. ’’ 

While the old man was delivering 
his berries and later while he was 
driving home, the seed that his joking 
friends had sown in his mind sprouted 
and grew. He must do something rad- 
ical immediately. The Batchums, eight 
of them, sly and industrious beyond 
belief, fairly cleaned his berry patch 
every day. He had caught them re- 
peatedly, and they had promised to 
keep out, but they broke their prom- 
ises as easily as they made them. 

Uncle Nate had actually caught 
glimpses of bears in his pasture— 
small black bears, such as were some- 
times seen in that region; but the 
children had never encountered the 
animals, and everyone in the village 
scoffed at the old man’s stories. 

When Uncle Nate was turning his 
horse out into the orchard, he caught 
sight of a red calico dress in a clearing 
in the pasture. He saw only one child, 
but he was sure that all the Batchums 
were there. Hurrying as fast as his 
rheumatic legs would let him, he went 
to the barn, climbed up on the high 
beams and lowered an old milk. can 
down by a rope. Dragging out of it 
his black goatskin robe, he shook the 
sprigs of cedar out of it and threw it 
over his arm. 

From the shelter of the doorway 
he looked warily round. No one was 
in sight; his wife, Aunt Marilla, had 
gone to a quilting party at one of 
the neighbor’s. The old man struck 
out toward the back pasture. When 
he was halfway there he met four 
of his cows trotting along the road. 








FOR A MAN OF HIS YEARS UNCLE NATE SHOWED 
SURPRISING ALACRITY IN THE CRISIS 


‘‘Wal, how be ye, anyhow, Uncle Nate? 
Don’t seem’s if I’d seen ye for a fortnit,’’ said 
John Bridgeman. 

Uncle Nate stopped the old horse. ‘‘I don’t 
complain, ’’ said he, wiping his brow. ‘‘Wouldn’t 
git nothin’ out of this crowd but sympathy if 
I did.”’ 

‘*What’s the matter with ye?’’ asked George 
Kibbee. ‘‘If yer sick, I’ll go over and git my 
drenchin’ bottle and fix ye up in a minute.’’ 

Ed Shipman grinned. ‘‘ Better let him do it, 
Uncle Nate. George’s horse medicine’s all 
alike: if it don’t do ye any good, it won’t hurt 
ye any.”’ 

‘*l’m_ sick,’? admitted Uncle Nate. ‘‘But 
George can’t help any. I’m jest sick of them 
tormented Batchum kids. They been stealin’ 
my blackb’r’ies. I’ve jest about lived in my 
back pastur’ for a fortnit, and I can’t keep ’em 
out. While I’m pickin’ down by the brook, 
they’re over in the slash. When I’m up there, 
they’re somewhere else. ’’ 

As he finished, Lije and Fred Batchum, 
uncles of the children who had been under 
discussion, strolled along, and sat down on the 
steps of the bank, within hearing. Uncle Nate 
would have driven on, but the old men con- 
tinued to ask him questions. 

‘*‘Why don’t you see the bear agin?’’ asked 
Ed, with a grin. 

‘*He has,’’ said George. ‘‘He’s seen it twice 
this month to my certain knowledge. ’’ 

‘*‘Why don’t you see suthin’ worse?’’ said 
Jed Chamberlain. ‘‘Jest hide up there, and 
when they come after yer berries screech like 
a panther. I bet that’ll cook ’em!’’ 

‘* Panthers screech just like a child cry- 
in’,’’ said Grandad Marsh, chuckling, ‘‘and I 





They seemed much disturbed; now 

and then they stopped, looked uneas- 

ily behind them and bawled excit- 

edly. Uncle Nate was puzzled by 
their actions, but decided that the children 
must have been chasing them. 

Half an hour passed before he found the 
Batchum children, for he had to move cau- 
tiously in order to avoid their seeing him before 
he was ready. At last he heard voices and, 
peering through the brush, saw the two oldest 
girls picking busily among his best bushes. 

Draping the robe over his back, he tied it 
round his neck and waist with some sheep 
twine ; then he dropped down on all fours and 
crawled stifiy toward the Batchums. They 
had moved on, and he followed along the high 
bank of the brook; the robe flapped over his 
eyes, and so he occasionally bumped his head 
against trees and rocks. 

This peculiar method of travel proved tiring, 


‘and Uncle Nate decided to quicken his gait a 


little in order to end the chase; but in his 
haste he went too near the bank of the brook. 
It suddenly caved in, and the old man, losing 
his balance, rolled five or six feet to a little 
mud flat near the water. He landed almost on 
top of two black bear cubs! 

It was hard to tell whether Uncle Nate or 
the bears were the more astonished. The cubs 
were apparently hiding from the girls, and to 
have this hairy apparition drop down upon 
them from the sky was alarming. 

Undle Nate rolled over in the mud and sat 
up. The cubs howled lustily and backed awa 
under some overhanging vines. The old man 
knew that the mother must be near, and he 
was wondering which way to run, when he 
received a stunning cuff on the side of the head. 
It sent him flat on his face in the soft ooze near 
the water. The mother bear had arrived! 

He sank so deep into the mud that the ok! 
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bear could not very well grapple with 
him, even if she had wished to do so; but 
she gave him a good bite in the middle 
of his back. 

For a man of his years Uncle Nate 
showed surprising alacrity in the crisis. 
Leaving the robe for the bear to worry, he 
floundered through the brook and, spring- 
ing up the bank on the other side, 
elimbed the handiest tree—a small white 
bireh. 

It was the bear’s turn to be aston- 
ished. She did not know how to fight 
a beast that shed its skin so readily, 
and so she dropped the robe and snarled. 
After she had eyed the man for a few 
moments, her cubs came out from their 
hiding place. The mother, apparently 
deciding to leave ‘‘while her credit was 
good,’’ as Uncle Nate afterwards said, 
disappeared rapidly in the brush with 
the cubs tagging behind. 

After waiting a few minutes to be sure that 
the beast had really gone, Uncle Nate de- 
scended. His head ached, and his back smarted 
where the bear’s teeth had scraped him. He 
was wet and plastered with mud, but otherwise 
he was not much the worse for the encounter. 

He had scraped some of the slime from his 
clothes and was fishing his torn robe out of the 
mud with a stick, when a fearful outery rose 
some distance away. In a few moments the 
eight Batchums, with hair flying, came down 
the bank at a run. They were shouting at the 
top of their voices, and they passed by on the 
way to the village with never a look in Uncle 
Nate’s direction. 

He gazed reflectively after them. ‘‘They’ve 
seen the bears, all right!’’ he muttered to him- 
self. ‘‘That makes up a little for bein’ cuffed 
and chawed. Maybe they’ll say now there ain’t 
no bears up here!’’ 

Pieking up a stout club, in case he should 
meet the bear again, he at last started for 
home. It was now so late that he thought 
he might as well get the rest of his cows, 
but although he spent an hour in hunting 
he could find no sign of them. Deciding that 
the bears had frightened them all home, he 
started down the road with the wet robe over 
his arm. 

He had not gone far when he met the oldest 
Batchum girl, accompanied by her two uneles, 
who carried rifles. 

‘*We was pickin’ along when it jumped right 
out at us, a big, big black one!’’ the girl was 
saying excitedly. ‘‘And it just growled and 
growled! I grabbed Annie and we run —’’ 

At that point in the story the Batchums saw 
Uncle Nate with the black robe over his arm. 
They stopped in their tracks. 

‘*Does that look any like the bear?’’ Lije 
Batchum asked, pointing at the old man. 

The girl stared with round eyes at Uncle 
Nate. ‘‘ It was a big black one!’’ she re- 
peated mechanically. ‘‘ It jumped right out 
at us!’’ 

‘* We’ve found the bear, I guess,’’ Lije 
broke in angrily. ‘‘You oki tightwad, you! 
Bushels of blackb’r’ies rottin’ on the ground, 
and you playin’ bear on the poor kids for 
pickin’ ’em!’’ 

Uncle Nate tried to explain. ‘‘You see, it 
was this way: I—I was carryin’ this robe 

‘*What did you have the robe along for?’’ 
Fred demanded. ‘‘ August is a funny time to 
be wearin’ a fur robe.’’ 

‘*T was carryin’ this robe along,’’ repeated 
Uncle Nate with dignity, ‘‘when I fell down 
the bank right on top of a couple of bear 
eubs. ? 

‘‘What was you doin’ with the robe?’’ Fred 
demanded again. ‘‘Takin’ it out to air it?’’ 

‘“T-wo bears!’ cried Lije. ‘‘Make it three or 
four—it’ll sound worse. ’’ 

Uncle Nate glared at the brothers and went 
on: ‘* Then the old one run out of the brush — 

‘Well, I want to know!’ the Batehums 
eried. ‘‘It was three bears, after all !’’ 

‘*Tf you fellers would shut up a minute 
and give me a chance, I could tell you all 
about it !’’ 

* **¥ou don’t seem to explain about the robe. ’’ 

‘‘Why didn’t you take some of the little 
fellers down and gnaw ’em?’’ Lije put in. ‘‘It 
would ’a’ scairt ’em worse!’’ 

Uncle Nate was getting excited. ‘‘The old 
one got me down and gnawed me!’ he shouted. 
‘* And then I elum a tree —’’ 

The Batchums laughed uproariously. ‘‘We 
seem to have you up a tree wuss’n the ‘old 
one’ did,’’ Lije said. ‘‘ Yer story’s too thin to 
g0 with us. Come on, Fred, we’ve jest about 
time to git this bear story into the Gazette 
before it goes to press.’’ 

And with that, they both turned and went 
down the read. 

As the old man hurried along behind them 
his mind was very busy. What would happen 
when this story reached the Watch Traders’ 
Exchange? Could he ever go to the village 
and get peaceably out again? 

‘*Here, you fellers!’’ he cried, trotting a 
little faster to catch up with them. ‘‘ Jest 
go out in the orehard when you go by, 
and git you a couple of bushels of harvest 
apples.’’ Then he added, ‘‘The kids ean jest 
as well pick blackb’r’ies up this. way as not. 
I guess there’s plenty enough for all of us!’ 








THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAINS 


MOUNTAIN TREASURE SEEKERS 


Cy ss 


N air of mystery broods 
& over the great mountains 
of eastern Tennessee. So 
lofty and austere are they, so 
remote from the world, so lonely 
and silent, that you readily be- 
lieve the stories that are told of 
treasure hidden deep in their 
almost inaccessible fastnesses. 
Deposits of the precious metals have been 
repeatedly found in the mountains, but never 
in such quantities as to warrant permanent 
mining. Each new discovery, however, leads 
the prospector to believe in further and richer 
deposits. You can scarcely mention the possi- 
bility to one of the simple country folk without 
bringing a gleam into his eyes. He will tell 
you of myterious ‘‘mineral fires,’’ which are 
supposed to hover above precious metals in the 
earth, and which he says he has seen here and 
there in the wilderness—his visions, doubtless, 
as illusory as his hopes often prove to be. 


A HORSELOAD OF DOLLARS 


LANDSLIDE revealed interesting evi- 
A dences of the earliest mining in those 
mountains—an ancient shaft, remnants 
of a windlass, tools of curious manufacture and 
fragments of boards. The treasure seekers are 
supposed to have been either the explorers of 
De Soto’s expedition, whose quest for gold 
marked their trail with blood from the Atlan- 
tic shores to the Mississippi River, or the later 
Spanish adventurers who are mentioned by 
the German traveler, Johannes Lederer. 

That the mountains contained treasures in 
silver as well as of gold was known in colonial 
times. In 1775 an early historian of the region, 
James Adair, wrote a quaint account of some 
‘‘vagrants’’ who discovered a deposit of great 
richness, from which they took unknown quan- 
tities of almost pure silver, and ‘‘milled it into 
dollars’’ in the wilderness. At last the author- 
ities captured a ‘‘horseload of dollars’’ on its 
way from the secret mine to Augusta, Georgia, 
and so managed to stop the manufacture of 
that peculiar counterfeit money in which the 
meta] was genuine and the stamp of the gov- 
ernment was forged. 

From the first, secrecy invariably attended a 
discovery of treasure in the mountains. About 
a century ago a certain old man showed evi- 
dences of increasing wealth, and the rumor 
spread that he had found a valuable deposit of 
almost pure silver. He was seen repeatedly to 
come out of the wilderness on a journey to the 


? | nearest town; he emerged sometimes at one 


point, sometimes at another, and always his 
saddlebags were heavily stuffed; but no one 
ever descried him entering the forests. How 
and where he reached his cache was then, and 
still remains, a mystery. Since his day many a 
person has tried to trace the old man’s way 
from his home to various possible sites of the 
deposit, but they have never reached the goal. 

There is another tradition that a valuable 
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silver mine, known to the Indians 
and the early settlers, is situated 
at a point from which you can see 
the Tennessee River in three sep- 
arate windings. In mere curiosity 
and interest a party of tourists 
rode on horseback along the con- 
necting balds, as the domes above 
the tree line of the Great Smoky 
range are called. They beheld a multitude of 
purple, densely wooded mountains, a vast 
stretch of valley, and the Tennessee River in 
many a graceful convolution — but never in 
three distinct windings. 

In 1831 the diseovery of gold at Coca Creek 
created great excitement in that region. The 
ploughshare, the axe and the reaping hook 
were laid aside. Panning ‘‘pay gravel’’ was a 
more delightful oceupation than digging pota- 
toes or hoeing corn. Agriculture might have 
become a lost art there had not the golden 
grains in the sands of the stream dwindled in 
quantity and then ceased altogether. 

Singularly enough, a few years ago gold 
was found again very near the same place. 
The discoverer this time was anything except 
a treasure seeker; it was a hen that pecked 
up a small nugget of pure gold, which was 
found in the craw of the fowl when it was 
being prepared for the table. The circumstance 
got abroad, and caused an excitement almost 
as great as the discovery eighty years before 
had caused. 

The mining methods used in the mountains 
have as a general rule been very primitive; 
the miners have had little or no machinery 
and no expert labor. The work is usually car- 
ried on in a haphazard manner. For example, 
some miners were lowering a companion, by 
means of a windlass and bucket, into a shaft 
that was eighty feet deep. When the man was 
near the bottom the rope slipped and fell into 
the excavation. There the unfortunate miner 
had to remain while one of the men walked 
fifteen miles to the nearest town to get another 
rope. . 


THE JOKE ON THE PROFESSOR 


VEN more jealously than they hoard 
their gold and silver do the mountains 
hoard their treasures of precious stones. 

A few emeralds are found there and some 
amethysts; garnets are more plentiful, and so, 
too, are erystals of many beautiful varieties 
and of richest tints. 

A professor of geology had taken several of 
his students on a tour of the mountains. One 
of the boys, the son of a jeweler, had brought 
with him two or three uncut rubies, in the 
rough, and with those he proceeded to ‘‘salt’’ 
a certain spot, as a joke on the professor. 
The boy and his fellow conspirators con- 
trived that the professor himself should stum- 
ble on the discovery by accident, as it were. 
With what unhallowed joy did they watch 





the professor’s eyes shine, his very spectacles 
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glow, as he held one of the tiny stones 
under his microscope. 

‘*Young gentlemen,’’ he said, ‘‘this 
is a genuine ruby.’’ 

A murmur, as of interest and amaze- 
ment, rose from the listening students. 

** But,’’ continued the learned man, 
‘*T am surprised that you should have 








known no better than to place it here. 
The formation does not warrant it. If 
you have planted any more of these 
stones, I should advise you to dig them 
up; they won’t grow.’’ 

Although the Indians never made any 
use of gold, they were persistent seekers 
of the beautiful fresh-water pearls of this 
region. The Cherokees, whose home was 
in the Great Smoky Mountains and their 
outliers immediately to the south and 
east, had amassed great quantities of those 
gems. The early Scotch traders of colonial 
days lament the savages’ habit of piercing 
them with a heated copper spindle, for that 
reduced their value in the European market. 

The fresh-water gems are taken from the 
pearl-bearing mussel, the Unio margaritifer- 
ous, and are still sold in the markets of New 
York and other centres. That notable chron- 
icler of De Soto’s march through the Southern 
country, the ‘‘Gentleman of Elvas,’’ describes 
the vast quantities of those pearls that the 
soldiers took from the Indians; some of the 
gems were so magnificent that he believed 
they must have been taken from royal sepul- 
chres. One of the soldiers, Juan Terron, had 
six pounds of pearls in a bag, worth six thou- 
sand ducats. One day, in a fit of despair of 
ever quitting the wilderness, he loosed the 
string of the bag and scattered the pearls far 
and wide. Repentance followed close on his 
rashness, but no pearls rewarded his eager 
search ; hence the Spanish proverb—‘‘ There 
are no pearls for Juan Terron.’’ 

Dredge boats now take tons of the mussel 
shells from the river—not for the pearls they 
oceasionally find in them, but for the shells, 
which are uséd@“in-manufacturing articles of 
mother-of-pearl. The mountaineers, however, 
whom you see sitting at low water by the edge 
of a stream exploring the shells in a mussel 
bank are seeking the pearls themselves. 

A small boy in the mountains had a little 
bottle half full of the fruits of his toil. Some 
of the pearls were misshapen and dull; others 
were perfect spheres of a fine lustre. When 
some one told him that he could sell the pearls 
for a good sum of money at the store in town, 
the boy replied with characteristic placidity: 

‘*I’d jes’ ez lief keep ’em in this hyar leetle 
bottle. ’’ 


THE SKEPTIC’S PEARLS 


STRANGER, who doubted that there 
A were pearls in American rivers, re- 
cently visited the house of a relative in 
Tennessee. By way of entertaining him his 
friends took him out in a skiff on an amateur 
pearl-fishing expedition. ‘They scooped up a 
few shells with a rake, and he, stil] skeptical, 
proceeded to open one. It contained a large, 
lustrous pearl, virtually perfect and very valu- 
able. That, however, is a very exceptional 
instance; myriads of the shells contain noth- 
ing except the poor mussel, of no use to anyone 
except himself 

The Cherokee Indians were reported to pos- 
sess some precious stones of great size and 
beauty. James Adair writes that one of those 
stones, an official possession of the tribe, was 
said to be a ruby as large as a pigeon’s egg. 
He was disposed to believe that it was only a 
earbuncle or a garnet, but he had never seen 
it; for the Indians soon became aware of the 
pioneers’ greed for gems and kept their jewels 
carefully hidden from view. 

The famous ruby is supposed to have been 
finally buried under the residence of the chief 
of the tribe, and many a vain search of the 
place was made in subsequent years. Knowing 
that the Cherokees buried with the dead their 
most cherished possessions, the treasure seekers 
made a thorough search for sepulchres. They 
rarely succeeded in finding the deep graves 
of the tribe, but they did make an impor- 
tant discovery by unearthing the prehistoric 
graves of the so-called pygmy dwellers of 
Tennessee. The graves, which are only about 
two feet deep, are constructed of stone slabs 
and contain the bones of what was appar- 
ently a pygmy race. A noted craniologist, 
Dr. Morton, declared that one of the skulls 
was that of a child, but why scores of chil- 
dren only should be buried in a cemetery 
it is hard to say. Other eraniologists argued 
that the wisdom teeth proved that the skele- 
tons were those of adult pygmies. Be that as 
it may, the relies seem an unsolved riddle of 
the ages. 

Tennessee is peculiarly rich in archeologi- 


cal relies. The pottery in ancient mounds has. 


proved of great interest to men of science, 
and now and again those treasure seekers 
have found something that refutes accepted 
theories and reveals new truths. For exam- 
ple, the extraordinary syllabic alphabet of the 
Cherokee nation was supposed to have been 
invénted by the Indian Sequoyah, whose Eng- 
lish name was George Guess, about 1820. But 
a few years ago an agent of the Smithsonian 
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Institution exhumed from a mound in Tennes- 
see a skeleton, under the head of which was a 
stone rudely engraved with characters of this 
Cherokee alphabet. That suggested the possi- 
bility that this strange alphabet, instead of 
being a comparatively recent invention, may 
be a fragment of a forgotten literature. That 
theory sustains the Cherokee tradition that 
ages ago the tribe had Scriptures, which for 
their sins they had lost. 

Almost every museum has specimens from 
Tennessee. In Big Bone Cave was found the 
complete skeleton of a mastodon, and many 
great bones have been unearthed in. saline 
quagmires. The pottery and figurines are 
usually taken from mounds, and the exqui- 
sitely wrought discoid chungke stones; but 
I found a small chungke stone while walking 
along a path made of gravel taken from a 
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river bed. Chungke was the characteristic ath- 
letic Cherokee game of ancient times. 

‘he simple folk of the mountains look with 
amazement on the explorations that men of 
science and agents from the museums calry 
on in their land. The mountaineers do not 
understand the value of such labor to history 
and science. They regard the learned gentle- 
men as absolutely crazed, or, to use their ex- 
pression, ‘‘tee-totally tetched in the head. ’? 

Iron pyrites, or ‘‘fool’s gold,’’ has brought 
many a bitter disappointment in Tennessee. 
It is painful to think how often the hearth- 
stone of a mountain cabin has been the scene 
of a tragic disillusion when a glittering mass 
of the stuff, placed on a red-hot shovel, has 
burned easily and thus put an end to the 
dreams of the treasure seeker. 

Singularly enough, the women of a mountain 
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family are immune from the fever of treasure 
seeking; they do not think that gold is to be 
found there, and they do not like mining. 
Many an optimistic prospector, triumphantly 
rushing home to show a piece of rock aglitter 
with particles of metal, has had his enthu- 
siasm rudely checked. His wife surveys the 
rock critically as he declares: 

‘«Thar’s a power of silver in that thar rock. ’’ 

‘*All ’cept what’s lackin’,’’ she drawls sar- 
donically. 

Doubtless at some future day money, that 
motive power of machinery, will flow into 
these sequestered regions and rifle the treasures 
now held fast in the secret hiding places of 
the ranges. Meanwhile, the mountains stand 
austere and silent, and the simple treasure 
seeker scans as best he may the signs of the 
crags and tries to read the riddle of the rocks. 





BEHIND HER SHE AGAIN HEARD THE SMOOTH WHIR OF A CAR. WITHOUT LOOKING ROUND SHE DECIDED 


TO TAKE NO CHANCES 


AGATHAS ERRAND y BethB.Gilchrist 







VW Tin a little sigh Agatha 

Hunt closed her book. The 
i old brave days were in- 
com ¥ i contestably gone, unless you lived 
across the water. Agatha had read 
of girls who did brave things over 
there, girls who defended their 
homes and saved men’s lives, just 
as she had read of such girls in 
America half a century and more ago; but here 
to-day a girl had no chance, thought Agatha, 
to do anything that required nerve. She had 
no chance to discover the stuff of which she 
was made, no chance to find out how she would 
act in a crisis, no chance to do any of the 
things that she dreamed of. 

John, entering the room, interrupted the 
train of Agatha’s regrets. . 

‘*Your father says will you step up to the 
study for a minute, miss.’’ 

A minute later, with the light of yearning 
still on her face, Agatha crossed the threshold 
of her father’s study. Benjamin Hunt, one of 
the President’s Cabinet officers, sat by a long 
table covered with piles of papers. His band- 
aged left foot was extended before him on a 
chair. His stiff, upstanding hair, beloved of 
cartoonists, was in its stiffest and most up- 
standing mood, kept so by his restless hand. 
With his own hand Secretary Hunt was writ- 
ing a letter—he was signing his name on the 
last of several sheets. Agatha noticed that the 
stenographers were absent. 

‘‘Do an errand for me, will you, Aggie?’’ 
said her father, as he reached for an envelope. 

‘*Gladly,’’ said Agatha. 2 

The secretary put the folded sheets into the 
envelope and handed it to her. 

‘*There’s a young man staying with the 
Tallants, in Cedarhurst, named John Brent. 
I want to get a message to him privately. I 
don’t want to send for him, and I don’t want 
to telegraph or telephone to him. I don’t want 
to mail him a letter. A dozen reporters and 
some other fellows have been watching this 
place and Cedarhurst for four days to detect any 
signs of communication between us. Should 
they see any such signs, they would publish 
it broadcast that a certain relationship has 
been established, which we hope will be estab- 
lished some day, but which it isn’t as yet 
advisable to post on the billboards. If I weren’t 
tied by the leg to this house, I’d fix ’em. 
What I want you to do is to put that letter 
into Brent’s hands when no one’s looking and 
without giving anyone reason to think that you 
have acted as a messenger. Can you do it?’’ 

‘*T’ll try.’’ Agatha slipped the envelope into 
the pocket of her white linen skirt and rose 
quietly. ‘‘ Politics, dad ?’’ 

‘A little bigger than politics, Aggie. John 
Brent is a tall, dark fellow; walks like a 





soldier; broke his nose when he was a boy, 
and it has never been quite straight since. See 
that he gets the letter sometime to-day. He 
leaves Cedarhurst to-morrow morning at eight. 
Good luck, daughter. ’’ 

Agatha’s blood quickened as she closed the 
door of the study behind her. She ordered the 
roadster to be ready, and then went to her 
room and pinned on a white felt hat. Bess 
Tallant was a friend of hers. She would go to 
see Bess, and trust to the inspiration of the 
moment when she got there. 

‘*T shall not need you to-day, Fritz,’’ she 
said to the chauffeur. ‘‘I’ll drive myself.’’ 

As the roadster shot through the gate and 
took the road toward the village, Agatha saw 
out of the tail of her eye a touring car turn 
into the broad macadam highway behind her. 
She slowed ‘up a little to let the big car pass, 
but it failed to take the opportunity offered. 
Thinking hard of her problem, the girl drove 
on. Unobserved to get speech with a man whom 
she did not know, and to hand him a letter— 
there it was in a nutshell. She began to see 
that it would not be easy. If Bess Tallant was 
at home, Agatha could take her into her confi- 
dence and perhaps get private speech with 
John Brent. But Bess might unwittingly re- 
veal the secret; no, she could not tell Bess. 
Agatha wrinkled her brows in perplexity. 

As she turned a corner she became aware 
that the touring car was still behind her. It 
was strange that the high-powered car should 
continue to give her the lead. Agatha turned 
another corner, then two more with deliberate 
intent. The touring car turned them also. 
Agatha wondered whether she was being fol- 
lowed. 

The suspicion set a thrill of excitement puls- 
ing in the girl’s brain—for a moment only. 
Then the reaction from the thrill caught her. 
It was ridiculous. Such a thing might happen 
to a girl in a book perhaps, but not to Agatha 
Hunt on a New England road that she had 
known since childhood. 

She stopped at a small brown house set close 
to the road, jumped out and made her way 
to the side door. As she knocked, the gray 
touring car rolled smoothly past. There were 
two men in it. The one at the wheel wore 
goggles and no hat. The other had a gray 
visored cap and a linen duster. 

‘*Ask Mrs. Grace to send my waists Friday, 
please,’’? Agatha said to the child who an- 


| swered her knock. ‘‘I find I shall need them 


before Saturday. ’’ 

Climbing into the roadster, she swung 
through dusty byways into the state road. 
Behind her she again heard the smooth whir 
of a car. Without looking round she decided to 
take no chances; when she came to the Cedar- 





held straight on to the village. In front of 
Fiske’s store, which was also the post office, 
her prudence reaped its reward. As she got 
out of the roadster the gray car slid to the curb 
in front of the fish market. 

Of course there was no mail ; the bags for the 
secretary’s house had gone only an hour before. 
The little seaside village was not disturbed by 
many trains. Agatha purchased post cards 
and the stamps to mail them and consumed 
several minutes in writing mechanical messages 
with a spluttering store pen. Meanwhile she 
ransacked her wits for a way of escape. 

The man in the linen duster and gray cap 
entered the store and called loudly for letters. 
There were none for him, and he bought a 
newspaper and buried his nose in its pages. 
Agatha had a feeling that he was listening 
when she purchased a squat blue pitcher and 
two blue cups—‘‘for picnics,’’ she told Mrs. 
Fiske. Her spirit rose; should her father’s 
daughter be worsted by two inquisitive men 
in a touring car? 

‘‘Oh, and I nearly forgot, a pound of your 
big flat peppermints, please. Father is so fond 
of them. He always asks me when I come 
home from the village whether I have brought 
him some of Mrs. Fiske’s peppermints.’’ 

The man in the gray cap pocketed his news- 
paper and went out. He would wait, no doubt, 
by the gray car to take up the trail again. An 
imp of perversity entered into Agatha. She 
decided that she was thirsty. 

At Jordan’s drug store the little tables shone 
smooth and round. Agatha ordered a chocolate 
sundae and sat down by the window. A minute 
later three girls entered and, following them, 
the chauffeur of the gray car. Aloof in her 
seat by the window, Agatha leisurely ate her 
mound of cream. When she stood up she knew 
exactly what she was going to do. To be sure, 
there were gaps in her plan, —gaps that waited 
on other persons’ ‘actions,—but the main out- 
line was complete. 

As she gathered up her driving gloves she 
bowed and smiled at the three girls. They 
responded eagerly. 

‘*Are you going to the Country Club this 
morning?’’ one of them asked. ‘‘The tennis 
tournament begins to-day, you know.’’ 

‘*T’ll look in on my way home.’’ Agatha’s 
clear, soft voice carried the words distinctly. ‘‘I 
had a few errands in the village and I have to 
run out to Ruth Kenville’s now, or I’d give 
you a lift to the club.’’ 

Agatha took her seat in the roadster beside 
the peppermints and the pitcher, well content. 
She did not so much as glance at the gray car 
when she passed it. At an old shingled house 
smothered in ivy she stopped, and hastened on 
foot to the rear of the building. A boy looked 


hurst turn she passed it without swerving and | up from the automobile that he was tinkering. 

















‘*Nick,’’ said Agatha, ‘‘do you happen to 
have any old spark plugs?’’ i 

‘*Plenty of ’em.’’? The boy brought out a 
box from a tool house. ‘‘Bub collects what 
folks throw away. Help yourself.’’ 

She selected one gravely. ‘‘Thank you. 
Don’t mention it, will you? I’ve a reason that 
I can’t explain. ’’ 

‘‘They can search me,’’ said the boy. 

A minute after Agatha had vanished, the 
gray car also slid out of the village. 

Sitting slim and straight behind the wheel, 
the girl drove rapidly. The Kenvilles’ place 
was a mile or so beyond the Tallants’ in 
Cedarhurst. Cars passed her going in either 
direction. Under the whir of their passing she 
listened vainly for the purr of the high-powered 
motor behind her. Had the gray car given up 
the chase or was it still following, but farther 
in the rear to avoid suspicion? 

The roadster whirled into the Cedarhurst 
road, sped on smoothly for a mile or more 
and then stopped with a jerk before the Tal- 
lants’ gateway. No motor cars were in sight. 
As she jumped out, she noticed that beyond 
the hedge a game of tennis was in progress. 
Throwing up the hood, she bent anxiously | 
over the mechanism within. Her hands worked 
swiftly at the wires. Stepping back to the 
tool kit, she picked up a spark-plug wrench 
and two small black - and - white objects that 
she dropped into the pocket of her skirt; then 
she bent again over the open hood. ‘The 
wrench gripped and twisted; with her ears 
alert for sounds from the road, the girl fran- 
tically struggled. 

She was still bending over the hood, with a 
blackened plug in her hands, when the gray 
touring car appeared. It slowed up hesitatingly 
and paused, still purring. 

‘* Anything wrong?’’ asked the man at the 
wheel. 

Agatha lifted guileless eyes. ‘‘This spark 
plug is no good.’’ 

The man with goggles ran the gray car to 
one side of the road and jumped out. ‘‘ Perhaps 
I can help you.’’ 

**Oh, thank you!’’ She relinquished her tools 
readily. ‘‘I ought to be able to run home with- 
out replacing this, but [think something is 
wrong with the ignition, too.’’ 

The chauffeur of the gray car made a rapid 
examination. ‘‘Your main wire’s loose. We 
can tighten it in a couple of: minutes. Have 
you another spark plug?’’ 

Agatha moved toward the kit. ‘‘ Fritz always 
keeps extra ones in the car.’’ She hunted for 
a minute, and then turned helplessly back to 
the man in goggles. ‘‘He always does,’’ she 
reiterated. 

The chauffeur joined her. ‘‘None here,’’ he 
reported after a brief search. 

‘*Isn’t that strange!l’’ said Agatha. ‘‘ Fritz 
always —’’ She lifted her eyes to the open 
gates. ‘‘The Tallants have a roadster of this 
make. Perhaps they can lend mea spark plug. ’’ 
She started toward the driveway. At that 
moment the tennis players, attracted by the 
car in distress, pushed through the hedge. 
Rackets in hand, they emerged, a girl and a 
man, tall, dark, with a long, almost imper- 
ceptibly hooked nose. Agatha’s heart leaped 
joyfully. 

‘*Good morning, Bess!’? Thank goodness, 
her voice did not tremble! ‘‘Have you a spark 
plug lying round loose? This one is no good, 
and my extras are not in the tool kit.’’ 

In one full-toned breath, good-natured Bess 
Tallant reassured her friend and presented her 
companion. 

‘*How do you do, Mr. Brent?’’ said Agatha. 
‘‘T am sorry to have interrupted your game. 
No, Bess, I really can’t stop. I am going on 
to Ruth Kenville’s and then to the tournament 
at the club.’’ 

‘*We’re going over this afternoon. Martin 
knows where the spark plugs are, Mr. Brent.’’ 

Agatha could have cried, but she did not. 
The dark man hastened up the drive and the 
girls strolled over to the disabled car. The 
chauffeur was tightening the wires. 

‘*T’ll wait and put it in for you,’’ he sug- 
gested. 

‘“‘Oh, thank you!’’ said Agatha. ‘‘You’re 
sure it won’t delay you too much?” 

Why could he not take himself out of the 
way! 

‘*Not at all,’’ said the chauffeur. 

Agatha’s hands felt dry and her mouth 
parched. It astonished her to hear herself 
laugh. The words that slipped from her tongue 
sounded strange in her ears; but apparently 
Bess noticed nothing amiss. Must she fail, 
after all, Agatha wondered? She seemed to 
hear her father saying, ‘‘Something bigger than 
politics, daughter.’’ She squared her slender 
shoulders. ‘‘Steady!’’ she said to herself. 
“Steady 1? 

With smiling, careless thanks she turned to 
John Brent as he came up with the spark 
plugs. Martin, who accompanied him, was 
evidently in a hurry. Agatha thought rapidly. 
Her mission was a failure if it were suspected 
that she had a mission. Therefore she dared 
not get rid of the chauffeur ; he would at once 
jump to the conclusion that she was a messen- 
ger. Yet how under his eyes could she deliver 
her letter? Her glance fell on the open tool kit. 
It was a chance, but the only one. 

‘*Martin,’’ she said, ‘‘I can see you have a 
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hundred things to do at this minute. This 
gentleman says he is in no hurry.’”’ 

The chauffeur of the gray car took the spark 
plugs and set to work. Agatha stood by, ready, 
as she said, ‘‘to hand him things.’’ The other 
two also stood by, and watched; Agatha had 
eounted rightly on the combined charm of 
disabled machinery and Bess’s hospitality to 
hold them. She went to the tool kit and, lean- 
ing over with her back to the watchful gray- 
capped man in the touring car, selected a 
hammer. As she did so, she slipped the letter 
from her pocket into the kit. The name on its 
white surface stared up at her. 

Agatha strolled back to the chauffeur. ‘‘Oh,’’ 
she exclaimed, with a little start, ‘‘I ought to 
have brought the screw driver !’’ 

‘*Let me get it,’? said Mr. Brent. 

‘*How do you know just exactly which tools 
he’s going to want?’’ Bess asked. 

Agatha laughed nervously. ‘‘I know which 
I’d want myself, Bess.’’ Her eyes were on 
John Brent, who returned imperturbable. 

‘*T found a number of other things, but not the 
serew driver.’’ He looked at the girl keenly. 

‘*We have the screw driver here, after all. 
You will think me very stupid.’’ 

‘*On the contrary,’’ said John Brent, bowing. 

The chauffeur straightened up, and Agatha 
thanked him politely. In his hearing she re- 
fused Bess’s eager invitation to stay to lunch- 
eon; then she drove on to Ruth Kenville’s, 

‘*John Brent’s visit at Cedarhurst has occa- 
sioned considerable gossip in certain quarters, ’’ 





remarked a metropolitan newspaper two morn- 
ings later. ‘‘Those of our contemporaries who 
have been looking for confirmation of the rumor 
that the government has bought his patents 
would seém to have been barking up the wrong 
gum tree. Persons in a position to know state 
that at the hour Brent left Cedarhurst no 
word had passed between him and Secretary 
Hunt. We regret that the government was not 
sufficiently farsighted —’’ 

The secretary chuckled as he read. ‘‘Pretty 
good, Aggie, my girl. Pretty good. Under the 
fellows’ very eyes, too.’? He surveyed her 
slender figure. ‘‘ You don’t look bulky enough 
to be able to secrete three spark plugs. ”’ 

**Oh, I put them in my bag as soon as I got 
the one out of the engine. It was a white em- 
broidered bag and’ it lay in plain sight all the 
time on the floor of the car.’’ 

The secretary pulled his daughter down 
on the arm of his chair and kissed her. 
**T’m proud of you, Aggie. What you did took 
nerve—and brains. You see, my girl, —I 
can trust you to keep this to yourself, —there 
were some fellows who wanted those patents 
mighty bad, but we decided that your Uncle 
Samuel needed ’em. So he got ’em. And 
your Uncle Samuel’s business can’t always 
be spread on the front page of the news- 
papers for every Siamese, let us say, to read. 
That’s why we got ’em on the quiet. Under- 
stand ?’’ 

Agatha’s face glowed. ‘‘Then what I did 
really mattered?’’ she exclaimed joyfully. 

‘*T should say it did,’’ said her father. 


THE CRYSTAL HUNTERS 


f 
In Eight Chapless . 


HILE Tom bent Zo 
forward to look, 
Ellis carefully opened his clenched 


hand. In it lay two tiny pale yellow flakes 
that looked almost like shreds of paper. 

‘*Gold? Not likely !’’? Tom muttered. ‘‘Prob- 
ably pyrites. ’’ 

Taking one of the flakes carefully on his 
thumb nail, he tested it with the point of 
his knife. Pyrites, or ‘‘fool’s gold,’’ is 
brittle; but this yellow scrap bent and 
parted under the knife. It was soft and 
metallic. Tom scrutinized it through his 
pocket magnifier. 

‘*T do believe it is gold ; we’ll test it in the 
camp fire to-night. Where did you find it?’’ 

‘*Not far! Come along!’’ And as .they 
hurried up the bank, Ellis described his 
discovery. ‘‘I hadn’t found any crystals, 
and it struck me that a good way would 
be to wash out the gravel, as the gold 
miners do. I got a pan from camp, and at 
about the tenth panful I saw those yellow 
flakes at the bottom. ’’ 

‘*Maybe our fortunes are made!’’ Tom 
cried. ‘*We’ll prospect and stake out claims. 
What are crystals to this?’’ 

They came presently to the place where 
Ellis had dropped the tin pan, and Tom 
at once began feverishly to wash out 
gravel. The first three or four panfuls 
gave no result. Then he found two small 
amethysts, which he thrust into his pocket 
with an exclamation of disgust. But a few 
minutes later he uttered a cry of triumph. 

At the bottom of the pan in the sand lay 
a tiny yellow flake. 

All the rest of that day with excited 
enthusiasm they washed for gold. When 
the sun went down they were wet, muddy 
and tired; but although they had found 
no more of the ‘‘dust,’? they were far 
from being discouraged. While they pre- 
pared supper their talk was all of gold 
and fortune, and they lay awake and talked 
about it until late in the night. 

With early morning they were at their task 
again. All that day they waded in the creek— 
Ellis with the pan, and Tom with the camp 
kettle, which made a rather clumsy implement 
for washing gold; but no more of the precious 
flakes rewarded their efforts. That evening 
they were not so exuberant; in fact, they were 
both a little ill-tempered. Nevertheless, the 
next morning they set to work again; this 
time they followed the creek in different direc- 
tions. 

Tom washed gravel industriously until about 
eleven o’clock without finding anything; then 
he sat wearily down on the bank. After a 
while he rose and went in search of his 
2ousin. 

He found him ankle-deep in the water, and 
‘after a glance at his face knew that he, too, 
had labored without result. 

‘‘Ellis,’? said Tom, ‘‘drop it. We’ve got all 
the gold there is. ’? 

Ellis straightened himself wearily. 

_‘‘We’re simply wasting time,’? Tom con- 
tinued. ‘‘I reckon all the gold we’ve found is 
Worth about twenty-five cents, and we might 
work for a month and not find any more. Let’s 
get over our gold fever.’’ 

‘‘Maybe you’re right,’’ Ellis admitted. ‘‘I’ve 
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been getting rather sick of 
the job myself. ’’ 

‘*We’ll get back to business—to crystals, that 
is. And I think we’ve worked this creek pretty 
thoroughly. We’d better move higher up.’’ 

‘*All right,’’ said Ellis. ‘‘It’s disappoint- 
ing, but after all it’s a kind of relief. However, 
there certainly is gold in these creeks.’’ 


DRAWN BY H.C. EDWARDS 








Once I looked back quickly, and I certainly| ‘‘ We’ll make some more coffee—in the 
saw something, a sort of shadow, slip away | kettle,’’ said Tom. ‘‘I reckon that pot’s gone. ’’ 
through the laurels. ’’ ‘*But where has it gone?’’ demanded Ellis 

‘*A bear? A man??? | uneasily. 

‘*Couldn’t say. If it was a man, he was| ‘‘Can’t guess. None of the mountain people 
stooping low.’’ | would steal a pot of coffee off the fire. And 

‘*Maybe only a razorback,’’ Ellis suggested. | there aren’t any tramps here. ’’ 

‘*Who could be spying on us up here?’’ They made more coffee, and with eyes and 

‘*T dare say it was nothing,’’ Tom admitted. | ears alert finished their supper. It was dis- 
‘*Only it gave me a queer feeling, that’s | concerting to think of the mysterious prowler, 
all.’? | perhaps still within a few rods of the camp, 

His uneasiness spread to his cousin, and | and neither of the boys felt much disposed to 
by common accord when they went to bed | sleep; but as the evening wore on quietly 
that night, they built up the fire brightly | they became drowsy. Tom volunteered to stay 
and laid the loaded gun beside them. After | awake and watch for a few hours, and Ellis, 
a chilly, drizzling night morning came. Noth- | creeping into the tent, rolled up in his blankets. 
ing had disturbed them, and in the clear; Tom sat against a tree with the shotgun 
daylight they felt a little ashamed of their across his knees, and remained awake until 
nervousness. | midnight without hearing any suspicious 

‘*It was all your weird talk about stealthy | sound. He dozed a little after that, roused 
shadows in the bushes,’’ Ellis declared. | himself, and then dozed again; he must have 
‘*Probably all you saw was a rabbit.’’ | Slept a long time, for when he woke he was 

‘*Enough said! I’m not going to rack my | surprised to see the sky brightening. Every- 
imagination about it any more.’’ | thing seemed to be all right in camp, and so, 

Ellis went down to the creek to catch fish | with a sleepy glance round, he crept into the 
for breakfast; but in a few minutes he came) blankets beside his cousin and fell sound 
hurrying back. asleep. 

‘*The fishing tackle’s gone!’’ he cried. But when the boys turned out a few hours 

**Lost?’’? inquired ‘Tom. later they were horrified to find that a large 

‘*Well, I left it by the creek last night, for I | piece of salt pork was missing from the stores 
knew I’d want it again this morning. I had | piled beside the tent. 
cut an especially good pole, and I left it stick-| ‘‘Almost the last of our meat, too!’’ cried 
ing in the bank, with the line wound on it. It’s | Ellis indignantly. ‘‘What sort of thief have we 
clean gone.’’ | got on our trail ?”? 

‘‘Tt must have fallen into the water,’ said| ‘‘Well, I never heard of anything like this 
Tom, and they both went back and began to! before,’’ said Tom. ‘‘The mountaineers up 
search for it. | here are honest as the day. I think we’d better 

They soon found the deep hole where Ellis | not stay here much longer, or we’ll lose all 
had planted the rod in the earth, but although | we’ve got.’’ 
they searched far downstream they got no trace| ‘‘And meanwhile we must keep a real watch 
of the missing tackle. Ellis was sure that it at night, and one of us must always stay round 
could not have fallen into the water; but there | camp in the daytime,’’ said Ellis. 
was no track of beast or man on the gravelly | So that day Ellis searched for crystals alone, 
shores. while Tom guarded the camp. They saw no 

Fortunately, they had more hooks and lines, sign of the mysterious robber, and that night 
and they quickly rigged a fresh outfit; but the | nothing was stolen from their equipment or 
incident revived their uneasiness, and in search- | supplies. Perhaps the reason was that they 
ing for crystals that day they kept together, | took turns in standing guard and kept careful 
and did not go very far from camp. | watch from sunset to sunrise. 

That afternoon they were encouraged by | Ellis went out again in the morning, and 
finding three very fine amethysts, and they | came back at noon with two good crystals anda 
kept at work until after sunset. It was quite | beautiful lump of agate. But he found Tom 
dark by the time they sat down to eat. They | wild with exasperation. ‘l'om had gone down 
had hardly taken a mouthful when there was | the stream to fish. He was absent less than half 





NOT MORE THAN TWENTY YARDS AWAY A SHADOW-LIKE FORM HAD CERTAINLY 
SLIPPED FROM ONE THICKET TO ANOTHER 


‘*But not enough to pay for panning it out. 
Besides, we’re not making enough progress 
with our crystals. At this rate we’ll never get 
enough for the map.’’ 

The next ten days or so the boys passed in 
hard work. Every two or three days they 
moved a few miles, but their luck was bad and 
they found few crystals. The country had 
grown much rougher; they had to travel now 
along slopes of loose rock and fight their way 
through tangles of small oak, laurel and moun- 
tain shrubbery. To add to their hardships, 
their rations were running low. 

But in spite of their hard work they had not 
yet found half the crystals required for the 
railway map. Tom was becoming uneasy. It 
was almost the middle of August, and the 
stones were to be delivered early in September. 

One evening, after a hard day’s work in loose 
gravel, Tom came in looking distuzbed. He 
said nothing until after supper ; then he asked, 
with some hesitation: 

‘*Have you felt anything queer round here, 
Ellis? As if some one or some thing were 
prowling about ?’’ 

‘*Not a bit of it. Have you?’’ 

‘*Well, to-day when I was out alone I had 
a feeling that some one was watching me. 





a sudden stamping and scurrying in the shrub- 
bery where the mule was tethered. 

‘*Something’s wrong! Peter’s loose!’ cried 
Ellis, as they both rushed for the place. 

The mule was loose indeed, and had run 
several rods down the creek, as if he had been 
badly frightened; but he let them catch him 
without much difficulty, and they led him back 
and tethered him again; they could not make 
out how he had slipped his rope. 

‘*Where’s the coffee ?’? Tom exclaimed, when 
they returned to finish their interrupted meal. 

They had left the pot full of coffee on the 
hot ashes at the edge of the fire; it had van- 
ished. 

‘*‘Some one’s been here!’ Ellis exclaimed, 
catching up the gun. 

‘*Hold on!’? said Tom quickly. ‘‘It must 
be some one needing it—some one starving— 
lost |’? 

Stepping forward, he put his hands to his 
mouth and gave a long, resonant call. 

‘*Hello-o-o!’? he shouted. ‘*Come back with 
that coffee! We’ll give you more !?’ 

The echoes answered from the hills, but 
nothing else. 

Again and again he called, but there was 
no answer. The boys looked at each other. 





an hour, and not once out of sight of camp, 
but on his return he found the shotgun and 
a box of shells gone from the tent. It was a 
very handsome and valuable weapon, which 
his father had given him on his sixteenth 
birthday. Tom prized it, and would rather 
have lost anything else, even their whole 
hard-won collection of crystals. 

**T’m going to catch that fellow and make 
him give back what he’s stolen !’’ he cried. 

‘*But how’ll we do it? He’s armed, and 
we’ve got nothing except the hatchet. Be- 
sides, we can never lay eyes on him.’’ 

‘* We’ll set a trap,’’ said Tom. ‘‘ I’m 
going to have him, if I have to stay here 
all summer. ’’ 

While they hurriedly prepared dinner 
they discussed various methods of trap- 
ping the plunderer. Unless they could 
recover their gun or some of their supplies 
they ran a serious risk of starving. 

“Grub seems to be what he mainly 
wants,’’ said Tom. ‘*We’ll bait our snare 
with eatables, lie low, and jump on him 
when he comes in to get the bait.’’ 

At last they agreed on a plan. After 
dinner Ellis fried a fresh pan of pork, 
brought out the sack of corn meal into 
sight, and left a tin cup of coffee temptingly ~ 
by the fire. Then they left the camp lei- 
surely, singing and whistling, went down 
the creek for about a quarter of a mile 
and, hiding in a thicket, watched their 
back trail for some minutes. 

There was no sign that they had been fol- 
lowed. Tom had brought the hatchet with 
him, and he cut a heavy oak bludgeon as a 
weapon for Ellis. Then the boys turned 

back in a wide circle and, keeping always 
close under cover, approached the camp again. 
They crawled on their stomachs to a point 
about twenty feet behind the tent, and there, 
lying flat and grasping their weapons, waited. 

The food by the fire had not been touched. 
For a long time all was quiet. A gray squirrel 
scampered down a tree and ran to pick up the 
crumbs. Tom suddenly nudged his cousin and 
nodded toward a spot about a hundred yards 
to the east. He imagined that he had seen 
something stir in the cover. A number of jays 
near the place began to scold loudly. 

Nearly an hour passed and nothing hap- 
pened. The boys were becoming cramped and 
stiff. Tom was beginning to think that his 
eyes had deceived him, when suddenly the 
boys started simultaneously. 

Not more than twenty yards away a shadow- 
like form had certainly slipped from one thicket 
to another. 

Grasping their weapons, the boys waited 
tensely, ready to spring up. But another full 
ten minutes elapsed before anything happened ; 
then, without sound or other warning, a figure 
slipped out of the underbrush close to them— 
the wildest figure that they had ever seen. 

TO BE CONTINUED. 
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penis for some people to eat muskrat, 
porcupine, eels, or frogs’ legs, although all are 
| wholesome and of good flavor. 
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GIVING CARRANZA HIS CHANCE 


| WV necew the United States was moving 
swiftly toward the break with Ger- 
| many it was taking the necessary steps. 
|to reéstablish complete amity between itself 
/and the government of Mexico. Whether or 
| not the Mexican government is yet worthy of 
| confidence and respect, the action was wise; 
|no nation can afford to have more than one 
| international crisis on its hands at once. 

| When Gen. Pershing’s ‘‘ punitive expedi- 
| tion’? came home and Mr. Fletcher was in- 
| structed to take up his post of ambassador 


in Mexico City, we came to the end of an 
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DR. WALTER JAMES DODD 


FACT AND COMMENT 


HEN a man loses his temper he is sure 


to find his tempter. 


You know your Neighbor’s Wish beyond a 
doubt: 

His Hedge, however low, means, “ Please 
Keep Out!” ee 


HE bane of the shoe man is the people 
who wish to fit, not their feet, but their 


pride. 


ESTERN hunters who have despised 

the coyote as a worthless creature, to be 
killed if the sheep are to be protected, now 
find that a dead coyote is worth more than a 
live sheep. They are getting eight dollars or 
more for each coyote pelt. The tough hide and 
warm fur make coyote skins especially valuable 
for clothing for the soldiers in the trenches in 


Europe. 


T is now a hundred years since gas was 


first used for illumination in this country, 


and this is supposed to be ‘‘the age of elec- 
tricity’’; yet the amount of gas consumed is 
still increasing. There has indeed been a fall- 
ing off in the amount used for lighting, but a 
great gain in the amount used for fuel. This is 
not only the age of electricity but also the age 


of the gas-burning cookstove. 


OME persons have accused the presidents 
of our great railways of not understanding 
the work and the problems of the men at the 


other end of the pay roll; but if they do not, 


it is because they have short memories. Of 
ten railway presidents who recently met in a 
conference, three began as clerks, three as rod- 
men with construction gangs, two as section 
hands, one as a telegrapher and one as an 


office boy. 


HE Companion has mentioned several 
in which successive 
generations of the same family, or in which 
many brothers, have served in the Christian 
ministry. A reader reminds us that such cases 


notable instances 


are not limited to the servants of any one faith. 


He calls attention to the seven children of 
Patrick Hickey and his wife—the five sons all 
priests in the archdiocese of Cincinnati, and 
the two daughters Sisters in the order of Notre 


Dame. 


E have all been aware that many young 

Americans have gone to Europe to take 
part in the war, but few of us were prepared 
for the figures that a Paris correspondent re- 
cently compiled. They show that about fifty 
thousand of our fellow citizens have enlisted 
in the ranks of the Allies, and that about four 
fifths of that number: are now under Gen. 
Haig in France. The total is larger than the 
number of Americans who were engaged in 


actual hostilities in the war with Spain. 


HERE are few needs created by the great 
war that some benevolent person has not 
undertaken to meet. The following advertise- 
ment, which we take from the London Times, 
reveals a real lover of animals, and has, more- 


over, a pleasant touch of humor: 


OGS OF WAR.—‘‘Togo,”’ a black spaniel, ap- 

peals to all dogs who are ‘‘sports’’ to help the 
Dogs of the brave Belgian Army, who drag the 
machine guns and do outpost duty. Naturalized 
Dachshunds and Cats can lend a paw.—‘‘Togo,”’ 
Ingham Manor, Stalham. 


HE horse-meat shops in New York City 
have either failed outright or been but 
indifferently successful. Why? Horseflesh has 
long been a staple article of food in Paris, Berlin 
and other cities of Europe, and in nutritious 
quality, in flavor and in cleanliness it is at 


least comparable to other meats that are every 
where regarded as fit for food. It may be tha 


our prejudice has its roots in our appreciation 
of the horse as the best friend of man, and in 


a consequent feeling that hippophagy is some 


thing akin to cannibalism ; but more probably 


it is just prejudice, of the sort that makes i 





‘unusual episode in our diplomatic history. 
|The episode began four years ago, when 
President Wilson refused to recognize Huerta 
as the ruler of Mexico, because he held him 
responsible for the murder of Madero; it ends 
with the recognition of Carranza, who is the 
inheritor of the Madero tradition. 

Throughout those four years President 
Wilson has been guided in his course by an 
ideal ; but it is an ideal that is unusual among 
statesmen and that is understood or appreciated 
by only a part of his own countrymen, and by 
almost no one outside America. Most Presi- 
dents would have set themselves first of all to 
protecting all American life and property in 
Mexico, and next to helping or to forcing Mex- 
ico to restore order within its boundaries. Mr. 
Wilson has tried to prevent the country from 
falling into the hands of the exploiter, and to 
give its own people the chance to decide in 
their own way and in their own time what sort 
of government they want to have. In doing 
so, he has more than once exposed himself to 
the charge of neglecting legitimate American 
interests in Mexico, and of pursuing a weak 
and complaisant policy toward revolutionaries 
who were destroying the prosperity and the 
honor of their country. More than once, too, 
he has been reminded that only the preoccu-{ 
pation of Europe with the war has permitted 
him to carry out his policy undisturbed; in 
ordinary circumstances England and France 
and Germany would have had at least a finger 
apiece in the Mexican pie long ago. 

But the President has persisted. Satisfied 
that Carranza represents the will of the Mex- 
ican people, he recognizes him, although he has 
found him a disobliging and intractable person 
to deal with. Now we are to see whether the 
Wilson policy pursued attainable ideals. Will 
Carranza succeed in establishing a stable gov- 
ernment, or will he shortly go down before 
some rebel like Villa or some traitor in his 
own party, in another paroxysm of bloodshed ? 
And if peace and good order return to Mexico, 
has our patient forbearance gained us its good 
will or lost us its respect? 

We dare not be too hopeful. But we shall. 
all wish Sefior Carranza good luck with his 
opportunity. Perhaps he will prove himself a 
wiser and a stronger man than he seems at 
this distance to be. That will mean several 
years of peace between the two countries, and 
perhaps the beginning of a better and more 
sympathetic understanding. 


ee 
THE OTHER NEUTRALS 


F President Wilson really expected the other 
] neutral nations to follow the example of 

the United States in breaking off relations 
with Germany, he was disappointed. In all of 
those countries there was a great deal of popu- 
lar sympathy with our course, and almost every 
government has protested strongly against the 
German view of the legality of unrestricted 
submarine warfare against merchant ships. 
But in this as in other crises of the war the 
special circumstances that affect the different 
neutral nations have unfortunately made it 
impossible for them to act together. 

Holland, Denmark and Switzerland all lie 
open to invasion from Germany and naturally 
hesitate to take a step that might bring upon 
them at once all the horrors of modern warfare. 
Switzerland of course has a very numerous 
population of German blood and, since it has 
no seacoast and no merchant navy, is less 
affected than other countries by the German 
edict. In Holland there is a court party led by 
the Prince Consort, who is a German, that is 
friendly to Germany, and another party that 
has found trade with Germany so profitable 
that it hopes for closer relations with the em- 
pire instead of a diplomatic break. Sweden is 
_| still so hostile to Russia that it hesitates to 
make common cause with an alliance that 


t 








t| includes that country. Norway, which has 
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suffered from the submarines more than any 
other neutral, might be glad to do more than 
protest, but it has agreed to act in concert 
with Sweden and Denmark. ’ 

In Spain and in the South American re- 
publics there is real sympathy not only with the 
United States but with the Entente Powers. 
Spain and Brazil have made the most out- 
spoken protests against the submarine edict; 
and if events bring any of the neutrals to our 
side, they are likely to be the first. 

It is gratifying to observe that, although the 
governments of the smaller nations have only 
partly followed our lead, public opinion gen- 
erally approves it. No great newspaper in any 
of the neutral countries thinks we acted un- 
wisely ; the only criticism we hear is that we 
ought to have taken our present stand earlier 
in the war. That our course was not without 
immediate moral effect is shown by the haste 
with which Germany offered concessions to 
Spain and Holland, which were the countries 
most likely to carry their dislike of the sub- 
marine order beyond the point of protest. 


oe 
MAKING OTHERS WORK 


AKING other people work seems easy 
M enough. We all know the parasite 

type, which never works when work 
can be avoided, and which relies on others for 
food and drink and clothes and amusement 
and even for its thoughts. 

Such shirking is not what we mean to dis- 
cuss; we speak of the faculty of using the 
labor of others for some common end, of direct- 
ing it, of codrdinating it so that there shall be 
no haste, no waste, and the maximum of 
achievement. Such direction often requires 
colossal labor. It is a far rarer gift than the 
ability to labor with your own muscles. Indeed, 
it is one of the rarest of gifts, and the freakish- 
ness of its distribution makes you feel more 
than almost anything else that all men are not 
born equal. You meet every day hard-working 
people who cannot manage others, who do not 
discern the aptitudes of others, who do not 
trust others, who persist in attending to every 
little detail of great tasks in person. So the 
great tasks often remain undone. 

This executive faculty of getting the very 
best out of others is of course most appreciated 
in men who fill great positions in armies or in 
nations, where the chief can only map out the 
large lines of an enterprise and must leave all 
detail to subordinates in their respective de- 
grees; but precisely the same faculty appears 
in the housekeeper who has perhaps One maid 
to direct, perhaps merely her own daughter. 
Lack of that faculty is one of the chief causes 
of the servant probiem. 

The gift of domestic management, as of all 
management, is inborn, but to a large extent 
it can be learned, and certain simple rules are 
of great importance. First, when you give 
orders, see that they are obeyed. That in itself 
implies that orders should not be ill-considered, 
or confused, or conflicting. Bid no one do what 
eannot be done. Second, put yourself in the 
place of those under you. Napoleon was walk- 
ing with a lady in Saint Helena, and they 
met a man carrying a heavy load who obliged 
them to turn out of the path. The lady was 
indignant. ‘‘Consider the burden, madam, ’’ 
said the great emperor. If you at all times 
consider the burden, you will find your servants 
glad to give you their best. Third, learn system. 
Work thoroughly planned is half done. It is 
amazing how a task is lightened when you see 
the end of it and its relation to other tasks. 
And the beginning of system for others is to 
understand its working for yourself. 

The thorough comprehension and application 
of these rules form a large part of housekeep- 
ing, which is an art, and which can be learned, 
like other arts. Do not let your girls neglect 
this elementary training while they are prac- 
ticing the finer graces of social life. 
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A HERO OF PEACE 


"Ts X ray, which Réntgen twenty years 
ago introduced to the world, has become 
familiar through actual experience to 
many persons who have watched the doctor use 
it in searching their anatomy up and down for 
a hidden cause of ailment. With its aid the 
physician nowadays frequently traces rheu- 
matism to the teeth and indigestion to the 
appendix, and as a matter of course he uses it 
to make sure that he has set a broken bone 
correctly. Latest discovery of all: the X ray 
now seems to reveal a certain -healing prop- 
erty that renders unnecessary some of the 
most serious surgical operations. Evidently 
we have still a great deal to learn about it. 
The layman who sees a tremendous force 











such as the X ray harnessed for service mar- 
vels at the ingenuity of man, but he seldom 
realizes the danger that attends its use. He 
knows that he himself is protected; but his 
imagination does not take in the tremendous 
risks to which everyone who experiments in- 
evitably exposes himself. In the early days of 
the X ray no one guessed its destructive effect 
on human tissue; if the Réntgenologists of 
to-day are able to practice their profession in 
safety, it is because their predecessors risked 
and sometimes lost their lives. 

One of the most distinguished of the X-ray 
pioneers was Walter James Dodd, who was 
photographer at the Massachusetts General 
Hospital in Boston when, in 1895, Réntgen 
gave to the world his discovery of the X ray 
and of its probable diagnostic value in connec- 
tion with the human body. With characteristic 
zest Dr. Dodd threw himself into the work of 
using and experimenting with the new agent. 
A year later he had to be treated for burns; 
in another year his wounds had suffered a 
cancerous change that made necessary an 
operation. From that time until his recent 
death he submitted to ether more than fifty 
times; he lost most of his fingers, suffered ter- 
rible pain, and died at the age of forty-seven, 
long after he and others like him had discov- 
ered how to render the rays harmless. 

His pluck and complete devotion to his work 
were beyond praise ; in 1915, as soon as he was 
up from his latest operation, he went abroad 
and rendered splendid X-ray service in the 
British field hospital. His cheeriness, humor 
and tenderness won him the love of everyone 
who knew him. To the well he was:an inspira- 
tion; to the sick and unfortunate he was a 
ministering angel. Peace hath her victories no 
less renowned than war. 
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DEMOCRACY IN THE EAST 


N the hurry of great events that more im- 

mediately concern us we have paid little 

attention to the parliamentary crisis in 
far-away Japan, although what has been 
going on there is well worth watching. The 
Emperor has dissolved the Diet because it 
would not support the Terauchi ministry, 
which was put into power by imperial fiat 
and which has again and again asserted its 
responsibility, not to the Diet, but to. the 
Emperor alone. This is not the first time that 
constitutionalists and imperialists have clashed 
in Japan, but it is the first time that some 
peaceful way has not been found out of the 
difficulty. It will be interesting to see what 
sort of parliament the new elections produce. 
If the constitutionalists control it, their victory 
will be a landmark in the history of Japan, 
where, until lately, the Mikado has been rever- 
enced as a god, whose will it would be impious 
for the elected representatives of the people to 
question. 

As the Napoleonic wars, provoked in the 
first instance by the aggressions of a triumphant 
French demoeracy, ended at last in the victory 
of reaction over Europe, so the present war, 
which was urged on by a military autocracy, 
bids fair to result in a world-wide movement 
toward greater popular control of government. 
In Russia the Duma, despised and neglected 
before the war, has asserted itself more than 
once against the bureaucracy and even against 
the Czar himself. No one who has observed 
the march of events there doubts that great 
political changes, whether peacefully or vio- 
lently brought about, are in store for Russia. 
In Germany the government has several times 
made real concessions to the representatives of 
the people in the Reichstag, and has promised 
still others after the war. No German Emperor 
will ever again exercise the personal dominion 
that William II has enjoyed. And now Japan, 
where even the idea of democracy was unheard 
of until a generation ago, demands a govern- 
ment responsive to the will of the people. 

It is reassuring also to ‘see that Japan is not 
united in support of the policy of aggression 
toward China and the United States, with 
which Terauchi and his cabinet have been 
credited. We have never believed that all Jap- 
anese are jingoes; the crisis through which 
the nation is passing proves that there is a 
strong party that is more interested in build- 
ing up a democracy in Japan than in treading 
on the toes of its neighbors, east or west. 


ao 
CURRENT EVENTS 


NGRESS.—On February 16 the Senate 
passed the Post Office appropriation bill, 
after inserting a provision that makes it a 
crime to ship liquor into states that prohibit 


























its manufacture and sale, and another that 
forbids the circulation of newspapers that con- 
tain liquor advertisements in states where such 
advertisements are forbidden by law.— The 
proposed prohibitory amendment to the Con- 
stitution of the United States was favorably 
reported to the House. ——The Senate passed 
the espionage bill, putting into the hands of the 
President extraordinary powers for suppress- 
ing conspiracies and punishing alien spies. — 
The Senate considered the naval bill, carrying 
appropriations of nearly half a billion dollars, 
and the Commerce Committee reported a bill 
authorizing the government to take over mer- 
chant ships in case of war. On February 22 
the House passed the army appropriation 
bill. —— The bill that gives United States 
citizenship to Porto Ricans and establishes a 
form of independent civil government in the 
island passed the Senate on February 20.—— 
The Rules Committee of the House finished 
the ‘‘leak’’ investigation ; it had got no infor-. 
mation of real significance. 
Ss 
OMAN SU FFRAGE.—The Ohio Legis- 
lature passed the bill giving women the 
right to vote for presidential electors, and Gov. 
Cox signed it. Ohio is the thirteenth state to 
give women the vote, although, like Illinois, 
it has not yet permitted them to vote for state 
officers. A change in the constitution of the 
state is necessary for that. 
So] 
HE PAPER SITUATION.—On Febru- 
ary 16 the news-print paper manufacturers 
suggested to the Federal Trade Commission 
that it fix a reasonable maximum price for 
paper to rule for six months, beginning this 
month. The offer grew out of the manufactur- 
ers’ belief that the President would otherwise 
recommend Congress to consider the issue be- 
tween the manufacturers and the newspapers 
at a special session.——In New York a special 
grand jury began an investigation into the 
causes for the high price of print paper. 
Ss 
ELATIONS WITH GERMANY.—The 
events of the week did not visibly bring 
the two countries any nearer to war, although 
there was the greatest activity in both war and 
navy departments in preparing for whatever 
might happen. The State Department, on 
learning definitely that the seventy-two Amer- 
ican sailors brought into Germany by the prize 
ship Yarrowdale were still detained there, sent, 
through the Spanish ambassador at Berlin, a 
demand that they be released at once. ——There 
was a further congestion of freight at New 
York and other ports, for a good many vessels, 
among them those of the American line, would 
not sail unless they were permitted to carry 
guns with which to protect themselves against 
submarines. Up to the closing of this record 
the government had not given the necessary 
permission. The railway presidents met in 
New York and agreed on plans that were ex- 
pected to relieve the situation by stopping the 
rail shipment of goods for export.——In court 
proceedings in Boston, the captain of the 
Kronprinzessin Cecilie, which is under a libel 
order from the Federal Court, pending a civil 
suit against its owners, testified that he had 
ordered the machinery of the ship to be dis- 
abled under orders from the German Embassy 
at Washington. 3 


OOD RIOTS.— The rapidly increasing 
prices of food, owing to the large exports 
of stocks, the small crops of last summer and 
the difficulties of transportation, have led to a 
rather serious situation in many large cities. 
In New York there was a demonstration by 
the women of the East Side that might be 
called a riot, in protest against the high prices 
of fhe necessities of life. 
S 
EXICO.— Mr. Fletcher, the American 
ambassador, was cordially received at 
Queretaro, which he reached on February 18. 
— A raiding party of 
Mexicans, ‘supposed to be 
attached to the Villista 
forces of Gen. Salazar, 
killed three Americans 
near Hachita, New Mex- 
ico. It is not certain on 
which side of the border 
the men were killed. 


A] 


ECENT DEATHS. 
On February 18, 
Carolus Duran, the French portrait painter, 
aged 79.——On February 19, Maj. Gen. Fred- 
erick Funston, aged 51. 
So . 

UBA.—The events of the week indicated 

that the government would be able to 
suppress the revolution without the necessity 
of intervention by the United States. A lively 
battle was fought about seventeen miles from 
Havana, in which the rebel forces were dis- 
persed. Government troops also took Sancti 
Spiritus and Ciego de Avila, inflicting heavy 
losses on the rebels in both cases. The revolu- 
tionaries, who are under the direction of former 
President Gomez, were still in control of San- 
tiago and much of the eastern end of the 
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Cuban harbors. The United States government 
has made it ciear that it will not recognize 
any government established by unconstitu- 
tional means. 


THE EUROPEAN WAR 
(From February 15 to February 21) 

The third week of unrestricted submarine 
warfare did not; show any sensational results. 
About forty ships in all were sunk, according 
to reports from Lloyds. Berlin reported the 
sinking of several others in the Mediterranean, 
including one Italian transport ‘‘crowded with 
troops.’’ The total tonnage sunk between Feb- 
ruary 1 and February 21 was about 300,000, 
which is about half what German officials 
declared their submarines could do, and little, 
if any, more than the under-sea boats were 
sinking before the famous order of January 31 
was issued. Nevertheless, the loss is serious 


navy, will amount to twice the new tonnage 
that the British shipyards can supply. 

Berlin declared that one submarine had 
sunk an auxiliary cruiser of 20,000 tons, two 
transport steamers of 13,600 tons each, and an- 
other of 4600 tons. The vessels were not named, 
and the report was not confirmed from other 
sourees. 

There are no statements from London about 
the number of submarines sunk or captured. 
One circumstantial, although quite unofficial, 
report puts the number at 187. The French 
liner Guyane, which arrived at New York on 
February 19, reported that it had sunk a sub- 
marine in the Bay of Biscay. 

In spite of the wintry weather there was a 
good deal of activity on the French front. The 








AN ITALIAN MINE-LAYER AT WORK 


British along the Ancre made one really im- 
portant thrust at the Germans near Miraumont 
and almost took the village. They pushed the 


a front.a mile and a half long. They also made 
lively attacks in the vicinity of Lille. 

There was steady and heavy cannonading at 
Verdun. In Champagne the Germans attacked 
and drove the French out of a mile and a half 
of trenches near Ripont, and took nearly a 
thousand prisoners. Both sides are ready to 
enter on a great campaign as soon as the spring 
comes in earnest. Which army will first take 
the offensive we cannot tell. 

The only other region in which real fighting 
occurred was in far-off Mesopotamia. There 
the British still hammered at the Turkish 
front near Kut el Amara, but, although they 
took the famous Sannayyat positions once, they 
were driven out again. The British reported 
taking two thousand prisoners. 

The German government changed its mind 
about sending all American relief agents out 
of Belgium. For the present such agents may 
remain on the same terms as heretofore. 


Mr. Penfield, the ambassador at Vienna, to 


define finally its attitude concerning submarine 
warfare. If, as is probable, it supports the 
German edict, a break with this country can 
hardly be avoided. 

Berlin heard that a tremendous explosion 
occurred in an ammunition factory near Arch- 
angel in Russia, and put the death roll at 
1500. 

Great Britain announced that Halifax would 
be made an examining port for neutral vessels 
crossing the Atlantic, in order to avoid taking 
them into Kirkwall or Falmouth, where they 





| would be especially liable to attack by German | 


| submarines. That plan will permit the Dutch 
| and Scandinavian ships to avoid the submarine 
zone altogether. 

| The new British war loan has resulted, ac- 
| cording to London dispatches, in the subscrip- 
| tion of more than $3,500,000,000 exclusive of 
|the bank subscriptions. The number of indi- 
| vidual subscribers was much larger than in 
| the case of any previous loan. 


enough, and, unless it can be further dimin- | 
ished by the protective activities of the British | 


German line back more than half a mile along | 


island. Several United States war vessels were | 
in near-by waters, but they did not enter the | 





The United States government instructed | 


request the Austro-Hungarian government to | 
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For your own sake, don’t get a 
wrong conception of the Hudson 
Super-Six. 


It is a Six, but not like other 
Sixes. This basic invention, con- 
trolled by our patents, added 80 
per cent to our six-type efficiency. 


It does, in a better, simpler way, 
what we attempted in our Eights 
and Twelves. For we built those 
types for testing, as did others, 
when the seeming trend was that 
way. 


This Problem Solved 


The Super-Six gets its won- 
drous power, speed and endur- 
ance by minimizing friction. 


That’s what every type attempt- 
ed. That’s why men once thought 
that V-types would supersede the 
Six. Vibration causes friction, and 
friction causes wear. And the type 
which brings vibration lowest will 
hold first place forever, just as 
now. 


The Super-Six is that type. 
Every block test proves it. And 
a hundred road records confirm it. 
It now holds every worth-while 
record of endurance and speed 
for a stock car. 


Another Possible Error 


Some men still tell Hudson 
dealers that our records show 
qualities not wanted. They can- 
not use such speed, such power. 
“And other cars are good-enough 
hill-climbers.” 


But you must presume we 
know that. 


We have not increased our 
motor size. We are using a small, 
light Six—exactly the size we 
used before this invention. And 
a size now very common. 

The Super-Six principle gets 
from that size all of this extra 











The statements in this advertisement referring to per- 
formances of Hudson Super-Sixes in certified trials 
and in competition are approved as to facts 


Richard Kennerdell 


Chairman Contest Board American Automobile Association. 


The Long-Life Record 


HUDSON 
SUPER-SIX 


Will Hold First Place Forever 
We Believe 


One year of the Super-Six seems to 
mark it the permanent leading type. 
Many other sensations had their day 
and departed. But the Super - Six 
gains prestige every month. And it 
comes too close to a perfect motor to 


ever be far excelled. 


efficiency. It does it by saving 
friction. Would you have less 
speed, less power in a motor, be- 
cause of more friction and wear? 


To Double Endurance 


The Super-Six was invented to 
double endurance. That it makes 
the car a record-breaker is simply 
incidental. 


The records we value most are 
long distance records. Under 
sanction of the Contest Board of 
the American Automobile Asso- 
ciation the Super-Six broke the 
24-hour stock chassis record by 
328 miles. And in the famous 
non-stock Pike’s Peak Hill Climb, 
sanctioned by the Contest Board 
of the American Automobile 
Association, a Super-Six Special 
made the best time through en- 
durance. 


A Super-Six Touring Car twice 
broke the Transcontinental record 
in one continuous 7,000 - mile 
round trip. All Super-Six speed 
tecords have been made because 


- of endurance. 


It Offers You This 


It offers you a car which, by a 
hundred records, is the most 
capable car in the world. 


It offers you endurance, far be- 
yond any previous attainment. 


It offers you pride of ownership 
—the feeling that you rule the 
road. The knowledge that yours 
is the greatest car in performance 
that’s built. 


It offers you beauty and luxury 
which make the car look its 
supremacy. 

It offers you, in our latest mod- 
els, a wonderful gasoline saver. 

Will you want a car which 


offers less when you buy a car to 
keep? 


Phaeton, 7-passenger $1650 Town CarLandaulet $3025 
Cabriolet, 3-passenger 1950 Limousime .. . 
Touring Sedan. . . 


. 2925 
2175 Limousine Landaulet 3025 
Town Car $2925 


(All Prices f. o. b. Detroit) 


HUDSON MOTOR CAR COMPANY, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
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MARCH 
By M.M. Parks 


H, Dear-my-heart, don’t call it rain! 
’Tis springtime’s thrilling drum. 
On rooftree and on windowpane 
We hear its rousing thrum. 
And hark! The shrill wind’s bugle call 
In chimney tops and trees 
Is saying, “ Waken, waken, all 
Brave blossoms, if you please! 
Spring’s hosts must take their stand again 
’Neath maple, oak and larch, 
And end harsh winter’s cruel reign. 
Attention! Upward, March!” 





Oh, Dear-my-heart, ’neath winter’s snow 
The flowers’ sleep is sound. 

That’s why grim March must bluster so 
To fetch them from the ground. 

With wild, wild winds that pipe and blow 
And loudly beating drum, 

’Tis March that says to them, “What ho! 
Glad blossom time has come! 

Shrink not from skies still dark and drear, 
From winds that sting and parch, 

But rise and face them without fear. 
Attention! Upward, March!” 
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WHAT SHE COULD 


N a large mining city in California, thirty 
years ago, lived an invalid. Twice in a 
single week death had stricken her 
home; her two children had left her so 
suddenly that for many years the shock 
had left her virtually paralyzed. But, 

although her body was stricken, her mind was 

clear, and her heart was rich with unselfish love 
for other persons who suffered and for the chil- 
dren of other homes. 

She always had a smile and a kind word for the 
school children who trooped by her home, and as 
she sat there in her window day by day there came 
to her mind the vision of a service that she might 
do. It was such a simple service that it would have 
seemed to many persons scarcely worth while. 
Nevertheless, she asked the children to help, and 
they responded gladly. On one day of the year, 
toward Thanksgiving time, each of them was to 
bring ‘‘a stick of wood and a potato,” and their col- 
lective offering was to be distributed to the poor 
of the town. In that way “donation day” began. 

That happened a third of a century ago. The 
invalid went away from the mining town not long 
after she had started the custom, and soon after 
that.was laid away in her grave; yet ‘‘donation 
day” is still an annual event. The children who 
first brought a stick of wood and a potato have 
grown up and have children of their own who now 
are the ones that bring their offerings for the poor. 
The schools close; the townspeople gather as if on 
a holiday ; the ministers pass in and out among the 
crowds that line the street, offering their hats in 
which to receive contributions; and an organiza- 
tion of responsible persons administers the offer- 
ings for the whole town. In a recent year the 
offerings amounted to about four hundred dollars, 
besides great quantities of food and clothing, 
enough to provide for the comfort at least during 
the holiday season of every unfortunate family in 
the town. 

Nor is that all. Four miles away is a neighboring 
mining town, once the larger of the two, and still 
the county seat. The rivalry between them has 
been very sharp at times during these thirty years, 
but in regard to “donation day’”’ there is harmony. 
By common agreement the town where the custom 
started observes the day on the Friday before 
Thanksgiving and the other town on the Friday 
before Christmas. 

There are few, strangely few, even in the towns 
where this beautiful custom prevails, who know 
the story of its origin; but the visitor in Grass 
Valley and Nevada City, California, will find there 
such care for the poor and such an outpouring 
of social fellowship on the part of the whole com- 
munity as is rarely seen—and all because one 
woman who had suffered much and who was much 
circumscribed in her opportunity did what she 


could. 
A = 
CONCERNING CLARISSA PAYNE 


ELL, now!” Mrs. Perry’s eyes shone 
with amusement. “Have you heard the 
story of Clarissa Payne’s varnishing?” 

“What was it?’ Mrs. Osborne asked, 
with a note in her voice that Mrs. Perry, 
absorbed in the story, did not notice. 

“Why, Clarissa started to varnish her sitting- 
room floor one day. She began at the outside and 
varnished in to the centre. About four o’clock 
Agnes Dresser was passing, and heard Clarissa 
calling, so she went in. There sat Clarissa on a 
little island in the middle of her floor. Not only 
had she no way of getting off her island, but—of 
course, being Clarissa, she had used the stickiest 
varnish on the market—her skirt had got caught 
in it, and there she was, stuck down like a fly on fly 
paper. She had been sitting there almost an hour, 
afraid to move for fear of getting in a worse muddle 
still. Agnes had to get a board to lay across the 
floor and then fairly pry her off. Did you ever hear 
anything funnier? It was Clarissa Payne all over.” 

But Mrs. Osborne was not laughing. 

‘Paula Perry,” she said, “I want to ask you 
something. I know you well enough to—I don’t 
anyone else. Is Clarissa Payne really—not bright?” 

“Why, Ruth Osborne, of course she is bright! 
She has ways of her-own; but then, most people 
have. What in the world do you mean?” 

“T mean this. ’ve been here three weeks, and 
in the three weeks I’ve heard that story of Clarissa 
Payne eleven times. And every time the one who 
told it has implied that the incident is typical of 
Clarissa Payne, till now, to save my life, I can’t 
think of her as having common sense. You don’t 
know how I dread meeting her.” 

“Dread meeting Clarissa! Why, she’s the kind- 
est-hearted soul in the village. Just let anyone be 
in trouble —” 

“Why didn’t some one say that before?’ Mrs. 
Osborne cried. 

“T think,” Mrs. Perry spoke gravely now, “you’d 
better meet Clarissa as soon as you can. I’m 
ashamed, Ruth Osborne, for all of us. We didn’t 
realize.” 

“Of course you didn’t,” Mrs. Osborne agreed 
quickly. 

But she did not meet Miss Payne at once. On 
the way home she stopped at old Mrs. Webster’s. 
Mrs. Webster presently spoke of Clarissa Payne. 

“Oh —” Mrs. Osborne began; but Mrs. Webster 
did not hear her. 

“You ought to meet Clarissa,” she said. ‘‘She’s 





























just a born gardener—the kind that can put a stick 
into the ground anywhere, and make it grow. 
She’s such a hand for all little things—animals and 
birds and babies!” 
“O Mrs. Webster, you’re such a comfort!’ Mrs. 
Osborne cried. 
od 


BARGAINING WITH A ZULU 
CHIEFTAIN 


STORY of the cool daring of Gen. Louis 
A Botha, whose name is so intimately asso- 
ciated with dramatic episodes in the history 
of South Africa, appears in his biography written 
by Mr. Harold Spender. It happened one winter 
when young Botha had taken sheep for pasturage 
across the Drakensberg Mountains and down to 
the warmer coast lands, which were still in the 
grip of the Zulus. 

One tranquil day a young native rushed into 
Botha’s camp. He breathlessly warned the young 
Boer to fly and save his life. Mapelo was “out.” 
The most bloodthirsty of all the ruffianly gangs 
that were then ravaging Zululand was the well- 
mounted and well-armed gang of Mapelo. Only an 
hour or two before, said the native, he had cut the 
throat of a missionary at the old mission station 
about six miles from Botha’s camp; the native 
himself had just left the body of the unhappy man 
lying still warm on his own dining-room table. 

Botha had little time to make up his mind, but 
one thing was clear: he could not desert his sheep. 
Most of them belonged to his brothers. So he began 
to prepare to face the raider. Looking at his ban- 
doleer, he found to his dismay that he had only 
one cartridge left. Scarcely had he discovered the 
fact when a troop of Zulu horsemen appeared about 
a quarter of a mile away over a rise of ground in 
extended order and charged toward the wagon, 
waving their rifles over their heads and shouting 
like demons possessed. 

Louis Botha rose and very deliberately mounted 
the box seat of his wagon. He laid his rifle in a 
conspicuous place next him. Then he proceeded, 
with an outward calm very foreign to his own 
inner feelings, to light a match and apply it slowly 
to his pipe. 

Throwing away the match and looking up, he 
found that the native horsemen had drawn rein in 
a cloud of dust within a few yards of the front of 
the wagon. They were halted in a semicircle. 

A few seconds of dead silence followed, the 
natives glancing at Botha and Botha eying them 
with a steady gaze of surprise. Then Mapelo ad- 
vanced, and said that his men were very hungry 
and wanted something to eat. Botha gravely de- 
murred at this stormy way of approach, and coolly 
bargained with the invader of his peace. At last 
he agreed to give them one sheep on the strict 
condition that they should withdraw some distance 
from his camp and not disturb him again. The 
condition was accepted; and so ended an incident 
that Botha has always described as one of the 
most disturbing in his whole life. 
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THE POLITE PRISONER 


HE author of Tales of the Flying Services 
gives his readers a fine account of the courte- 
sies of war. The story is of a naval aviator 
and his first prisoner. Owing to his engine’s fail- 
ing, the aviator had landed in Belgium near a wood 
toward which the Germans were known to be 
advancing. He set off to one of the British camps 
for assistance, and soon returned with a mechanic 
and a guard of marines. When he got back he was 
told by some Belgians that there were a number of 
uhlans in the wood; and so he decided to clear it 
of the enemy, in order to prevent any sniping 
while he and the mechanic were working over the 
machine. 
With his dozen or so marines he approached the 
wo and opened fire. Soon afterwards they caught 


sig ‘ a uhlan officer and one trooper in full 
r ae marines opened fire and hit the two 
he ». che trooper’s horse fell on him and pinned 


hini wn, but the officer jumped clear and began 
to run. The aviator chased him, firing at him with 
a revolver. The uhlan replied to his fire as he ran. 

Finally the uhlan held up his hands and cried, 
in perfect English, “Don’t shoot! I surrender! I’m 
an officer!” 

Whereupon the aviator lowered his revolver and 
said, ‘Oh, that’s all right! So am I.” The German 
took off his sword and handed it to the aviator, 
who offered him a cigarette, and the two strolled 
back to where the horses were lying. 

As they went along the German told how fond 
he was of his horse and how sorry he was that she 
had been hit instead of himself, and asked the avi- 
ator to be good enough to shoot her, as her leg was 
broken by a bullet. The aviator said he would 
rather not, and suggested that the German do it 
himself. 

“But I can’t,” said the uhlan. “I emptied my 
revolver at you before I surrendered.” 

“Well, then, you had better use mine,” replied 
the aviator, calmly handing over his only weapon. 
The German took it, shot the poor little mare and 
handed the revolver back. 

Afterwards the two strolled back to camp to- 
gether, chatting amicably. As it turned out, the 
German knew London well and a great many 
persons there. Later a friend asked the aviator 
what they talked about, and he said, “Oh, any old 
thing, just as we are talking now—what was on 
at the theatres, and so on.” 

When they reached camp and the German was 
being duly handed over to the proper authori- 
ties, the aviator offered to return the prisoner’s 
sword. 

“Thanks awfully,” said the German. ‘But you 
see I can’t do much with it in prison, and it might 
be lost. ’d much rather you kept it for me and let 
me have it when the war is over,” and he handed 
him his card. So the two shook hands and parted 
the best of friends. And the sword is now in care 
of the aviator’s family, awaiting restoration to its 
rightful owner when the war ceases. 
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THRIFT BEFORE BUSINESS 


AST spring the spirit of local enterprise hovered 
over the village long enough to allow an 
eloquent salesman to talk Mr. Merrill into 

placing a small soda fountain in his store. The 
new “fixings” drew so much petty trade during 
the summer that the grocer was “nearly flabber- 
gasted,” as he described it. The problem of keep- 
ing a supply of ice cream always on hand without 
having some left over to melt was a constant tor- 
ment, and the rashness with which his customers 
spent nickels and dimes on their stomachs af- 
fronted his sense of economy. 

One warm evening a party of ten young summer 

guests from the hotel stormed the store and ordered 





college ices. Mr. Merrill set out a row of glasses 
rather hesitatingly. Peering over his spectacles, 
he demanded, “Who’s goin’ to pay the bill?” 

“T am!” answered three youths simultaneously. 

The grocer waited until this rivalry had been 
settled. Then he said, ‘‘A hull dollar for ice cream! 
That’s more’n any young feller’d ought to pay. I’ll 
tell ye. I hear some city stores give a five-cent 
dish with the fancy dressin’ on. I might concoct a 
set of them for ye—that’d be only fifty cents.” 

While astonishment kept the party silent, he 
proceeded to arrange tiny pats of frozen cream 
in several glasses. But a babel of protest broke 
out before he could add the syrup: “Don’t you 
worry, Mr. Merrill!” “Haven’t you got enough ice 
cream?” and so on. But Mr. Merrill refused to 
serve the full order until one of the girls suggested 
that all the boys present “chip in” to raise the 
dollar. 

“There, now,” he said triumphantly, “that. puts 
another face on the matter!” 


oe 


THE TREACHEROUS LILY OF THE 
NILE 


NE of the very unusual flowers of the world 
QO is the lily of the Nile, a member of the Ara- 
cez family. It is not uncommon in Egypt, 
however, where it grows rankly in marshes and 
stagnant water. But not many people living in other 
parts of the world have seen the flower; even the 
best botanies tell little or nothing about it. 

Merely to handle the peculiar and treacherous 
plant is to risk poisoning your skin, and to take 
any part of it internally would be certain death. A 
skilled and careful botanist who preserved a speci- 
men that grew in a Los Angeles private garden 
received a severe headache that lasted for a week. 

The bulb at the base of the flower, as large as a 
croquet ball, is a bow! of rank poison. The food of 
the plant is not drawn from the water and dank 
earth in which it roots so much as it is from the 
insect life lured into its magnificent “parlor” and 
eaten alive! It is said that the plant actually assim- 
ilates mice. 

Fortunately, it blooms only once a year. And do 
not imagine that it is a snow-white lily of purity 

















THIS LILY OF THE NILE IS TWENTY-EIGHT 
INCHES HIGH 


rising from the black soil. Instead, it has an im- 
mense, gorgeously purple enveloping leaf, or 
spathe, that surrounds a tall club-like spadix as 
thick as a woman’s wrist. The shape of the whole 
is like that of the little jack-in-the-pulpit that we 
marveled over in our first nature-study days. The 
big leaf spreads and crinkles like a wonderful 
shell of royal purple velvet and shades to red 
down in the heart of the bloom; and the rigid, 
upright “club” in the centre is as smooth, as spotted 
and as repulsive as a snake. Snake-like, too, it 
sheds its skin when the blooming is ‘over. 

But the worst thing about this treacherous lily, 
aside from its poisonousness, is the horrible odor 
that rises from it during the first few days of its 
opening, while it is shaking out a fine black pow- 
der—its own sachet, as it were. It is the odor of 
decayed meat—the lure that doubtless attracts 
the carrion-feeding insects. 


oe 


MR. PEASLEE’S PECULIAR BOARDER 


“6 VER since my wife and I begun to keep 
summer boarders,” remarked Caleb Peas- 
lee, ‘‘we’ve tried to give ’em what they 

wanted, if ’twas anything you.could call within 

the bounds of reason.” 

Mr. Hyne caressed his chin with the back of his 
hand and looked at Caleb keenly. 

“What you tryin’ to get at?’ he asked; and then, 
without waiting to learn, ‘‘What kind of a critter 
is that oldish man that I’ve noticed round your 
place lately ?”’ he demanded. 

“That’s the critter I had in mind when I begun 
to tell you,’? Mr. Peaslee replied, “and in some 
ways he’s about the most cur’us boarder we’ve 
ever took. We’ve tried hard to satisfy him, and fr’m 
what he told us this mornin’ I guess we’ve made 
out. 

“When he fust come,” Caleb went on, “he told 
us that he’d ben born in the country and lived 
there till he was fifteen year old, and then his 
folks moved to the city and he’d lived there ever 
since. He’d never had achance to get back to the 
country for’s much as a week till this summer, and 
he wanted to have things as near the way they was 
when he was a boy as we could make ’em. 

“The fust night,’’ Caleb continued, ‘“‘we put him 
in a big room in the front part of the main house, 
with four winders and a good spring bed. Come 
morning, he didn’t c’mplain exactly, but give more 
or less p’ticulars ’bout the room he used to sleep 
in when he was a boy; so after breakfast I sot 
myself to the task of findin’ out, if I could, jest 
what he did want, and when I fin’ly got it through 
my head I couldn’t b’lieve it for a spell, nor my 
wife, either. What he really wanted, ’cordin’ to 
him, was an open room in the attic, where he could 
sleep on a husk bed. 

“That was yest’day, and last night he went to 
sleep up in the attic. You know what a br’ilin’ hot 
day it was yest’day? Well, I mistrust that attic 
must have ben a good deal like an oven, and the 
only way to get any comfort at all would be to 
open the winders, and they ain’t screened. I 
had an idea that he’d find the mosquitoes full’s 
thick as he’d care ’bout havin’ ’em, but I wa’n’t 
p’pared for anything like his looks when he 
come downstairs this mornin’. His eyes looked 
’sif they was swelled ’bout shut and his hands 
and neck—well, they was a sight. He had better 
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grit than I’d ever had to stay there an hour, let 
alone all night. 

“And further’n that,” said Caleb, “he stood 
there in the doorway this mornin’, tryin’ to grin, 
and owned up to his mistake in a way that I’d call 
handsome! 

“*For a number of years,’ he says, ‘I’ve ben 
lookin’ for’ard to the time when I could get back 
to things as I had ’em when I was a boy,’ s’he, 
‘and last night I did—good and plenty. I guess,’ 
he says, ‘that I’m like a good many others—I 
didn’t remember the discomforts of boyhood as 
well as I did the pleasures, but last night brought 
’em back to me plain! 

“*That husk bed,’ he says, kind of hunchin’ up 
his shoulders, ‘was jest as hard and jest as full of 
lumps as the one I used to have, and the room was 
full as hot—I ain’t sure but it was a mite hotter,’ 
s’he, grinnin’ kind of sheepish. ‘But,’ he says, ‘I’ve 
got to give up that even when I was a boy I never 
saw any such mosquitoes. They prob’bly wa’n’t 
anywhere near as big as doves nor as savage as 
wolves,’ he says, ‘but it seemed to me they was— 
and wuss’n that! 

‘Now,’ s’he, ‘I want you both to understand 
that I ain’t complainin’ at all. I’m jest satisfied 
that I’ve had things as I’ve been wantin’ to have 
’em for a number of years. And now,’ he says to 
my wife, sudden-like, ‘how ’bout that witch-hazel? 
Ain’t that good for insee’ bites?’ 

“And that’s the way I left him,” Caleb con- 
cluded, “doctorin’ up his bites and listenin’ to my 
wife sympathizin’ while she told him how com- 
f'table she was goin’ to make him in the front 
room from now on.” 

So] 


HER HONEYMOON FISH 


Tae bride was a bonnie Highland lassie, born 
and bred among heather-clad mountains and 
she was a first-rate angler. The bridegroom 
was a city man who had found his “sport” and ex- 
citement in life on the stock exchange. He had no 
knowledge of angling beyond a dim idea that 
anglers sat or reclined on the banks of gently flow- 
ing streams with a plentiful supply of provisions 
beside them the while they patiently waited for a 
gayly painted float to signal a bite. 

Now, says Field, it is usual for a prospective 
bride to choose where the honeymoon shall be 
spent, and this bride selected an angling tour to 
one of her beloved Highland rivers. Arrived on the 
scene, the bridegroom, having seen his bride fairly 
started, ensconced himself in the shelter of an 
overhanging “‘brae.”’ Beside him he deposited the 
lunch basket, gaff and landing net, and then, the 
weather being “‘saft,” hoisted his umbrella. Hav- 
ing made himself quite comfortable, he drew a 
newspaper from his pocket and was soon deeply 
absorbed in the latest financial news. ; 

Anon he was roused from his studies by piercing 
shrieks. His wife must be drowning, he thought; 
so, leaving all else behind save the umbrella he 
held, he tore down the riverside in the direction of 
the sounds, Some two hundred yards off he found 
his bride—but far from drowning. She stood knee- 
deep in the river with bending rod, holding a beau- 
tiful five-pound grilse, which now, exhausted with 
its struggles, lay broadside on the surface of the 
water. 

“Give me the gaff—quick!” she cried. 

“But, my dear, I didn’t bring it.” 

“Then the landing net.” 

“T haven’t got that. I thought you had tumbled 
in and were drowning.” 

“Oh, you stupid! Then scoop the fish out with 
that silly umbrella.” 

To do this, it was necessary to descend six feet 
of precipitous bank and then to wade; but the 
Londoner was equal to the occasion, and, although 
an umbrella full of water with a floundering fish 
in it as well is by no means easy to carry, he suc- 
cessfully bore it to the top of the bank. 

“Am 1 forgiven now?” he asked. 

“Oh, yes, dear, quite!” 

But just at that moment the umbrella tipped 
outward, with the result that the angler received 
a good bucket of water full on her upturned, smil- 
ing face, and was completely drenched from head 
to foot! ; 

o's 


A USEFUL TREE 


N a report for the government, United States 
I Consul Yerby, stationed at Dakar, Senegal, de- 
scribes a wonderful tree, known as the shea, 
or butter tree. It supplies the natives not only with 
nuts, which they highly prize, but with a butter 
that may become an article of commercial im- 
portance. It is already exported to Europe, where 
makers of artificial butter find use for it. 

On the nuts that this tree produces there is a 
soft covering of pulp, which in turn is covered with 
a smooth skin that comes off easily when the nut 
ripens. This pulp is sweet and wholesome. Almost 
two thirds of the nut is vegetable butter. The tree 
begins to bear when it is fifteen years old and 
reaches its prime in twenty-five years. Chocolate 
manufacturers could easily utilize the product. 
It might also be of use in making candles and soap. 
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A GREAT DISCOVERY 


ITTLE Doris is very polite. The other day she 
offered her aunt.a share of her candy. 

“Will you have a sugared almond, Aunt 
Mary?” she asked sweetly, at the same time ten- 
dering the paper bag. 

“Thank you, I will,” replied her aunt. And as 
she was particular what she ate, she selected a 
white one. 

“Auntie,” said little Doris, “do you know the 
difference between the pink and the white al- 
monds?”’ 

“No, dear,” said auntie with a kindly smile. 

“Well, I’ll tell you,” explained Doris. ‘‘ They 
were all pink once, and I sucked all the pink off 
the white ones. Didn’t I do it nicely?” 


oe 


REAL OPTIMISM 


HE following amusing anecdote of former 
Speaker Cannon’s early days appears in 
Everybody’s Magazine: One of my friends, 
he said, was a struggling physician. Neither fame 
nor fortune had come to either of us, but we were 
always hopeful. The hard life told on my friend, 
however, for he became quite bald while he was 
still young. 
One day I greeted him with a beaming counte- 
nance and exclaimed: 
“What do you think, Henry? I have just bought 
an office safe!” 
“Then, Joe,” said he, with the utmost gravity, 
“T think I shall buy a hairbrush.” 
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THE RIME OF THE MERRY HEART 
By Harlow Wilson 


Oh, many have sought but few have found 
The treasures of Capt. Kidd, 

For a part was buried in the ground, 
And a part by the sea is hid. 


But the best of all in the pirate’s store 
Lies hidden, I’ll tell you where. 
So that when you have read this carefully 
o’er 
You can seek and find it there. 


You Blane follow the coast of Cheerful 


Seem’ the first Glad Rock you see; 
Then turn to your left—or else to your 


right— 
Till you come to the Ha-Ha Tree; 


Then climb to the Tiptop Laugh, or more, 
And cling to the Broadest Grin; 

And straight behind you—or else before— 
You will see a Chuckle’s Fin. 


And then beyond the Ha-Ha Tree 
You must a journey make, 

Until the smiles you smile are three 
And the Chuckle’s Fin is awake. 


Then raise the Fin with fingers three 
And toss it into the air, 

And where it falls on land or sea 
You will find the treasure there; 


A treasure rarer than Spanish gold, 
And from it you must not part; 

Some ¢éall it “ Fortune,” and others “ Luck,” 
But I call it the ‘‘ Merry Heart.” 
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A VISIT TO THE SAP ORCHARD 
By John Clair Minot 


"Ti sap orchard was a mile from the 
house—beyond the field and the pasture, 
and on the other side of the big hill. But 
what was a mile to Jack and Edna? They 
had their sleds, the crust was firm, and the 
March morning was bright. It was Saturday 
morning, and all the week they had looked 
ahead to a whole day in the sap orchard, where 
Uncle Hartley was making maple syrup and 
maple sugar. 

They had planned to get an early start with 
Uncle Hartley, but he had been gone an hour 
when they woke up. Aunt Emily filled the 
lunch boxes, saw that they had scarfs and 
mittens, and gave them a final pat as they took 
their sleds and started off. 

‘Don’t get lost!’’ she called after them. 
** And be sure to get home before dark !’’ 

‘*All right!’’ they shouted back. ‘‘Don’t 
worry about us!’’ 

They ran over the crackling crust to the 
brow of the hill beyond the barn and then 
leaped on their sleds and fairly flew down the 
long slope. So it was all the way across the 
field and the pasture—running and sliding over 
the smooth, hard surface of the snow. There | 
were a few bare spots on the hills, but in the | 


edi LITTLE BEAR & 
AND THE WOODCHUCK BABIES 


BY, FRANCES MARGARET FOX 


BEAR loved the old Ground Hog, | go out for a walk. If he saw his shadow, back to 





whose other name is Woodchuck. The | bed he went, to sleep six weeks more; but if he 
reason why he loved him was because | did not see his shadow, he traveled joyfully 
2, Mr. Ground Hog | about to tell the world that spring had come. 

Little Bear liked to get up early in the year, 
while there was still snow on the ground, and 
that is another reason why he loved the old 
Ground Hog. Every autumn that old Ground 
Hog used to wink at Little Bear and promise, 
‘*Yes, yes, Little Bear, I will call your father 
early, if I do not have to go back to bed myself 
for another long nap.’’ 

Naturally, Little Bear loved the Woodchuck 
babies, who sometimes played in the woods 
with him the livelong day ; but he always won- 
dered why they laughed when he would say, 
‘*It is time now to run home to your mother, 
little Woodchucks, because my mother is call- 
ing me.’ 

At last the all-dressed-up Blue Jay told 
Little Bear that Woodchuck babies are turned 
out to take care of themselves when they are 


every year, on February 
used to wake from his long winter’s sleep and 
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only a few weeks old. Little Bear was feeling 
distressed over that news, when Father Ground 
Hog himself came along and explained that it 
is a custom in the Woodchuck family, and that 
no harm comes to the little ones if they obey 
their parents and stay in the woods; but that if 
they visit farmers’ gardens and eat the farmers’ 
beans and peas, they run the risk of being shot 
or taken in traps or killed by dogs. 

‘*So long as our children stay in the woods or 
the meadows, and eat grass and clover, they 
are safe and happy,’’ he said to Little Bear. 
‘*You never saw a little Woodchuck crying!’’ 

Little Bear laughed when he remembered that 
he never had seen a baby Woodchuck crying. 

‘*T?ll take care of the Woodchuck babies,’’ 
he promised their father, ‘‘if you will tell me 
what traps are like, so I can look for them.’’ 

‘*Very well,’’ said Father Woodchuck, ‘‘I 
will tell you how a steel trap works. It lies on 
the ground like an open book, only it is hidden 
by grass and leaves. In the middle of the trap 
is a little platform or pan, and on that pan is 
placed something good to eat. When the little 
Woodchuck sees the good thing to eat, he tries 
to get it, and in doing it he either steps on the 
pan or presses it down with his nose. That 
makes the spring shut quickly, and there the 
little fellow is caught in the trap. He cannot 
get away by dragging the trap, because it is 
fastened to a log or a stump by a chain.’’ 

The old Woodchuck then walked away 
slowly ; he was laughing to himself, because he 
did not believe that there was a steel trap in 
all that ancient wood. 

After Little Bear had told his father and 
mother about his talk with their old friend, he 
inquired, ‘‘What shall I do if I find a trap?’’ 

Father Bear did not suppose that Little Bear 
would ever find a trap in the forest; so he 
laughed and said, ‘‘Take a long stick, Little 
Bear, and let the stick step on the pan and 
get caught. Then the trap cannot catch any- 
thing else for a while.’’ 

‘*T will do it,’’ promised Little Bear, ‘‘and 
I will look and look and look for traps, so that 
the baby Woodchucks will be safe.’’ 

**Tf you ever should find a trap,’’ cautioned 
Mother Bear, ‘‘be careful to stand away from it 
when you poke the stick on the pan. Do it this 
way.’’ And Mother Bear, with a broom, did her 
best to show Little Bear how to spring a trap. 

She looked so funny, leaning over, thumping 
the floor with a broom, that Little Bear forgot 
to feel sorry for the young Woodchucks. Father 
Bear laughed, too, and when he laughed of 
course Mother Bear laughed, and straightway 
the three had a jolly dance. 

The next time Little Bear took the baby 


house, with overturned buckets for seats and | laughing, as he piled more wood on the fire. | Woodchucks to play in his playground, he 


table! They were close beside the big fire, 


looked and looked and looked for a trap, because 


valleys the snow was still over the tops of | where the great pan of sap was bubbling away, 
the fences. At last they reached the big hill | and they declared that never before had they 
and coasted down the slope toward the woods | eaten in a dining room where the air smelled 
where the sugarhouse was. They saw the/| so good. 

smoke curling above the trees, and knew that} During the forenoon the clear, blue skies had 
Uncle Hartley was busy not far away. turned to dull gray ; and once, when they were 


‘The storm cannot last long, and we’re snug | 
as a bug in a rug.’’ | he wished to protect the baby Woodchucks, 

But somehow Jack and Edna could hardly | and sure enough, he found one. That is, he 
feel so cheerful over it. Who could know how | saw a most tempting bit of honeycomb, drip- 
long such a wild storm might last? And who) ping with honey, lying in the grass. For a 
wanted to be like a bug in a rug, anyway? | | Second he thought of nothing except the honey, 
| Coasting on the crust and playing in the sap | and was about to help himself, when he thought 





ORAWN BY EONA S. JONES 


A FEW SWEET DROPS TRICKLED FROM THE SPOUTS TO THEIR TONGUES 


On the edge of the woods they found the | 
first big maple that had been tapped. It was 
still so early in the day that the sap had barely 
begun to drip into the buckets; but they held 
their mouths under the spouts and felt a few 
sweet drops trickle to their tongues. 

“‘Isn’t it sweet!’’ cried Edna. ‘‘And how 
wonderful that the spring makes the sap climb 
from the roots to the trunk and the branches !’’ 

‘‘And there is enough to spare for maple 
Sugar,’’ said Jack. ‘‘I think that is the best 
part of it. Come, let’s hurry on to the camp!’’ 

Before they reached the sap house they heard 
a cheery voice call out: 

‘* Well, well, pretty late for sap - orchard 
a to get round, but I’ve saved a job for 
you!”? 

It was Uncle Hartley. He was hauling a | 
sled piled high with buckets to put under trees | 
newly tapped. Of course Jack and Edna rushed | 
eagerly to help him, and by noon he said that | 
he knew they had saved him a thousand steps | 
—or maybe it was a million; anyway, it was 
enough to give them a right to be very hungry. 





And how hungry they were when at al 


they opened their lunch boxes in the little sap 





orchard had been great sport, but it gave them | 
a queer feeling to be shut in a dim little camp, 
with a great storm roaring through the forest. 
‘*How can we ever get home?’’ Edna ven- 
tured to ask at last. 
**Don’t worry,’’ said Uncle Hartley. ‘‘We | 
shall get home all right, and we’re lucky to have | 


if we have to stay all night, we have enough to 
eat and we can keep warm. Aunt Emily will 
know we are safe here; and she can get out 
through the shed to the barn to feed the stock. ’’ 

‘*T think it would be a fine adventure to stay 
all night,’’ said Jack bravely ; but as he spoke 
the wind howled louder than ever and the force 
of the storm shook the little sap house until he 
wondered if it would not be pleasanter to read 
about such an adventure than to go through it. 

The afternoon wore slowly away, but the 
Ii et storm did not slacken. Then it grew so dark 
outside that the one little window let in no 
, light at all; but there was oil enough in the 
hauling a sled with a tub of sap toward the | | lantern, the fire roared up the chimney, and 
sap house, Uncle Hartley had said, ‘‘It smells | ' they made themselves as comfortable as they 
like snow !’? | could, while Uncle Hartley told stories of his 

While they were eating, it suddenly grew | | adventures when he was a boy. And what big 
much darker. Uncle Hartley stepped to the | pieces of maple sugar Jack and Edna ate as 


such a tight little shelter in the meantime. Even | 


open door and looked out. 
‘‘Whew !’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘A snow squall, 
and a bad one, too!’’ 


| they listened ! 


Suddenly Uncle Hartley stopped in the 
middle of a story. ‘‘The wind has gone down, ’’ 


The wind howled round the sap house, and | he said. ‘‘I guess the worst of it is over.’’ 
the snow came driving in a white smother that; When he swung wide the door a great pile 
quickly blotted out the nearest trees. Uncle | of snow tumbled in, but the children shouted 


Hartley closed the door that usually stood wide | when they saw that it was no longer snowing | 


open when he worked in the sap house. There land that the moon was showing its face be- 
was only one small window, and so little light | tween the dark clouds that were scudding 


;came from it that he lighted a lantern that across the sky. 


hung on the wall. The wind rose to shrieks; ‘‘Now for home!’’ cried Uncle Hartley. ‘‘No 
outside, and the trees made strange noises as danger now of getting lost in the storm, but it is 
they bent and swayed before it. In a little going to be slow traveling. Leave the sleds here. 
while Uncle Hartley opened the door a bit and You climb up on my back, Edna; and you, 
peered out. There was nothing to see —_ Jack, follow behind in the tracks that I make. ’’ 
snow, masses of it, driven before the wind, | So they started out. It was indeed slow trav- 
and it came swirling in through the opening | ae and they had to stop many times to rest. 
so angrily that he made haste to close the | The newly fallen snow was not damp and 
door again. The snow sifted under it and | heavy, but. everywhere it was knee-deep or 
came through the chinks in the walls. more; and in places, after they left the woods 

‘What do we care?’ said Uncle Hartley, | behind, it was drifted so badly that Uncle 


| 





of the baby Woodchucks. What if there should 
be a trap under it to catch them! So he cried 
out, ‘‘ Justa moment!’ and held back the baby 
Woodchucks. 

Sure enough, when he poked away the leaves 
| and grass, there was the trap, and there was the 
chain fastened to a stump! And it was such a 
big trap that Little Bear did not dare to spring 
it with a stick; so home he ran for his father 
and mother to come and show him how it 
worked. 

When Father Bear saw the trap, he looked 
steadily into the bushes for a moment, and 
then, before Little Bear had time to wink, 
away Father Bear went, crashing after some- 
thing! The next thing Little Bear knew, four 
big boys were running like deer through the 
woods, away and away! 

When Father Bear came back, out of breath 
and laughing, he pressed the end of his cane 
on the spring, and—clang! went the trap. 

‘*Little Bear,’’ said Father Bear solemnly, 
‘*it is a good thing for you and for us all that 
you took such good care of the little Wood- 
chucks, because that is a bear trap, and those 
boys were trying to catch you. But I fright- 
ened them so much that they will never 
venture into your playground again.’’ 

Sure enough, they never did. As for the baby 
Woodchucks, they thanked Little Bear when 
he taught them how to look out for traps 
themselves ; and then they lived happily for a 
long time afterwards. 





Hartley had to set Edna down and make a 
way through it as best he could, and then 
come back for her. 

At last they were in the field, and how good 
it seemed to see the light of the house ahead! 
When they finally reached the door, Aunt 
Emily had a warm welcome for them. She 
first hugged Uncle Hartley, and then she 
hugged Jack and Edna again and again. 

‘*We didn’t mean to break our promise about 
getting home,’’ said Edna. And all Jack could 
say was, ‘‘My, how much longer that mile was 
this evening than it was in the morning!’’ 
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output. In order to get help for 
that extra work, she took in sew- 
ing during the winter. Most of the 
girls in her neighborhood knew 
more about housework than about 
needlework; so she made their 
dresses and “charged up” her 
labors, which they were to pay 
back in canning and other help 
during the spring, when she her- 
self should be busy looking after 
the berry patches. In that way 
she got a start that enabled her, 
in a surprisingly short time, to 
build up a successful business. 


o 9g 
MAKING OVER HATS 


O girls of limited income, 
making over hats offers 
many chances to practice 
economy. Surprisingly good re- 
sults in remodeling last season’s 
hat to conform to the prevailing 
style can often be attained by 
exercising a little patience and 
care. 

All materials that need renovat- 
ing should be ripped and carefully 
brushed, and the threads should 
be removed. Straw braids can be 
freshened by brushing them with 
a piece of velvet or a soft brush 
dipped in alcohol, and afterwards 
steaming them over the mouth of 
a boiling teakettle or over a hot 
iron on which a wet cloth has 
been laid. Braids that are made 
of a composition of silk and glue 
to represent straw will not stand 
being steamed, but you can treat 
them with alcohol. 

You can freshen black chip hats 
by rubbing them with sweet oil or 
olive oil, Brush horsehair braids 
with alcohol and then steam them. 
White straw or chip hats you can 
restore by rubbing them with soap 
and water. If the hat is slightly 
sunburned, bleach it with lemon 
juice and salt, or oxalic acid and 
water,—a teaspoonful of the acid 
to a half pint of cold water,—and 
then rinse it several times in clear 
cold water. 

Wash leghorn hats with soap 
and water, and bleach them by 
rubbing a paste of sulphur and 
water over them; when they are 




















MAKING AND 
APPLYING DESIGN 
ll. A Stencil Design for 
Window Curtains 

N selecting the material for the 
I window curtains that you in- 

tend to decorate you must 
consider the purposes of the cur- 
tains and the demands of the 
medium in which you intend to 
carry out your design. Presum- 
ably you want the curtains to 
admit as much light as possible; 
therefore you will not use a heavy 
material. A soft, fine scrim—the 
cheaper scrim is too stiff and wiry 
—satisfies the requirement of ad- 
mitting light, and also adapts itself 
admirably to stencil decoration. 

Other suitable and inexpensive 
materials are cotton crape, net, 
and even cheesecloth. 

In order to have as much light 

as possible in the room, use two 
curtains and let them hang from 
the top of the window to the sill. 
Stitch rings to them that you can 
slip on a rod; then you can have 
the curtains at the sides of the 
window, where they will keep out 
no light, or you can draw them 
together if you wish. 

The daffodil is an admirable 
motif for a design for window cur- 
tains in a girl’s room. When you 
have analyzed the flower as the 
preceding article, printed in Feb- 
ruary, suggested, you will notice 
that its most striking character- 
istics are its suppleness, its grace 
of contour and its freshness of 
color. You must strive, therefore, 
to suggest those characteristics 
in your design. 

The design for window curtains 
shown on this page is intended 
as an example, not necessarily 
to be copied, but to lead you to 
create your own design by fol- 
lowing the suggestions given in 
February. 

The design here given was Car- 
ried out in green and yellow on 
écru scrim. The curtains them- 
selves were made with a hem 
four inches deep at the bottom 
and two and one half inches deep 
at the top and the sides, and were 
double hemstitched—with four or 
more threads drawn—at the bot- 
tom and along both sides. The 
wider border, eight inches high, was put at the 
bottom of the curtain because it suggests greater 
weight. Since the entire curtain could be seen 
from every part of the room, some decoration 
seemed necessary at the top to correlate the 
design below and to repeat the two tones. Hence 
the border five inches high was placed five inches 
from the top of the curtain. 

After allowing for the hems, the space to be 
filled by each border was twenty-eight and one 
quarter inches wide. Accordingly, the unit of each 
was made seven inches wide and was repeated 
four times. 

If you use a fabric of neutral color for material 
the colors in the design must also be neutral. In 
the curtains for which this design was planned the 
green was made grayer than in the real leaf and 
the yellow less vivid than in the real flower. That 
is generally a safe rule to follow in rendering a con- 
ventional design, for the natural colors, however 
charming they may be in their normal surround- 
ings, assert themselves a little too emphatically 
when used in a design. 

You will notice in the two borders that illustrate 
this article a good example of how the character 
of your design should determine the degree of 
conventionality with which you must render it. 
The lower border, suggesting the edging of a 
flower bed, is more naturalistic than the upper 
border. In the lower one the flower stands erect 
and the leaves waver. In the upper border such a 
suggestion of an upward growth would be unde- 
sirable, for the space above it is cut short and so 
limits ascent. Therefore in the upper border there 
is no attempt to give the suggestion of growth, 
and although the same elements are used, they 
are combined more conventionally; the flower is 
detached from the stem and the leaves form a 
running interlacement. 

When you have made the design that you wish 
to use on the curtain you are ready to prepare 
your stencil. Pin a strip of stencil paper flat on 
your worktable and lay a sheet of carbon paper 
face down upon it; then fasten your unit with 
thumb tacks over the carbon paper, and trace 
heavily round the outline of the design with a 
sharp lead pencil or a stiletto. When you have 
lifted the pattern and the carbon paper from the 
stencil paper you can cut out the design with a 
sharp penknife. In cutting, keep the blade of the 
knife perpendicular, and take care not to haggle 
or tear the edges. 

It is well to repeat the unit at least two and a 
half times on the stencil, for you will need the 
half unit as a “key” when you move the stencil 
forward. The “key” fits over the figure last painted 
on the fabric. 

Artists’ oil paint mixed to a creamy consistency 
with benzine is the best medium to use on wash 
fabrics; but a dye that comes in large tubes like 
those in which oil paint comes is best for airy 
materials that do not have to be laundered. To 
keep the dye in good condition when not in use, 
put it away in preserve jars with screw tops. The 
oi] paint you can mix in jelly glasses with tight 
lids. By pouring a little turpentine over it from time 
to time you can keep it in the proper state of 
softness. 


Chrome green and chrome yellow are good foun- 


dation colors for this kind of work, and they are | 


not expensive. If a color is too bright and you 
wish to “gray” it,—that is, to make it a little 
duller,—add a touch of lampblack. To lighten a 
color, add flake white. 

Curtains that have been stenciled in oil paint 
and benzine should be laundered in lukewarm 
suds made from pure soap. Wash them quickly 


and do not let them stand long in the tub. Fabrics 
that have been stenciled in dye should be dry- 


cleaned. 
e 9 
STRAWBERRIES IN CLAY SOIL 


[The second in The Companion series 
Earning Money at Home) 


GIRL twelve years old who lived on a small 
A farm in the Middle West earned her first 
dollar by picking ten gallons of blackberries 
for a traveling huckster. It was hard, hot work, 
and required three trips into the blazing fields; 
but the dollar, when it was finally in her hand, 
looked as big as a wagon wheel. After thinking 
the matter over, she came to the conclusion that 
there must be some easier way to turn berries into 
money—and after a while she found it. 

The near-by farmers were making “big money” 
raising strawberries, but in the clay soil of her 
home farm early strawberries would hardly grow 
at all. By questioning her neighbors and studying 
seed catalogues, she discovered that there is a 
large, late variety called the Gandy that will grow 
in clay, especially if the Sharpless, a strong berry 
of poor flavor, is planted with it for fertilization. 

The next step was to find a place for her experi- 
ment. The farm was rented out, and only little, 
undesirable corners—the largest of them not more 
than half an acre—were at her disposal. But she 
took what she could get and went to work. 

She hired a man to do the ploughing, but all the 
rest of the work she did herself. Early in the spring 
she set out her plants, three rows of the Gandy 
variety to one of the Sharpless, with the rows four 
feet apart and the plants 
eighteen inches apart. 
All the spring and the 
summer she hoed those 
rows, although it would 
be a full year before she 
could harvest one ripe 
berry. At least once a 
week she went over the 
vines to train the run- 
ners back into line, 
where they would root 
themselves in to make 
more plants. 





After, the first good 
freeze she covered the 
ground with a_ thick 
mulch of straw. She then 
had nothing to do until 
the February thaw, 
when she spread a com- 
mercial fertilizer over 


the sprouting plants. Later she had the spaces | 


between the rows ploughed out and began the 
regular fortnightly hoeing. : 

While the early strawberry growers were rush- 
ing their crops to market and reaping their profits, 
she kept patiently at work. As fast as a grower 

| got through she bargained for his left-over crates 
and boxes, and when the first berries turned on 
her rows she was ready. Her crop was not heavy, 
but each berry was so large that packing was 
easy. Moreover, the berries were of so fine a flavor 
that they sold readily at high prices on the now 
empty market. After paying all expenses, she 
made between sixty and seventy-five dollars on 

| each half-acre patch. [t seemed a fortune to her, 

| and she was elated at the thought that next year 

the patches would produce a much larger crop. 

| She decided to can a part of the next year’s 


thoroughly dry, brush off the sul- 
phur. Black hats that have be- 
come. rusty, and much-discolored 
white hats, you can blacken with the preparations 
sold for that purpose by druggists and department 
stores. Stains can also be had in various colors. 

After you have cleansed or recolored the hat, 
dry it thoroughly; and if it is of chip, Milan or any 
other smooth straw, press it. Cover the brim with 
a wet cloth, and continue the pressing with a small 
iron until the hat is dry. If the brim is rounded, 
you can keep it in shape by pressing the hat over 
an inverted pan; the crown can be pressed over a 
bowl or a mould of hard-packed newspapers. 

Black felts and beavers should be thoroughly 
brushed with the nap, rubbed with a cloth dipped 
into ammonia water and then steamed. White or 
gray felts can be cleansed by brushing and sprin- 
Kling them with powdered pipe clay or French 
chalk, which should be left on for some time before 
it is shaken off. The process should be repeated 
until the hat is clean. Another method is to rub 
the hat well with corn meal or stale bread. 

Should the shape of the hat be undesirable, you 
can change it within certain limits. If the hat is of 
sewed braid, you can rip it apart, cleanse the braid, 
and sew it to a new wire frame, which should first 
be covered with milliners’ mull or soft crinoline, 
and bound about the edge with velvet or braid. 
Tam-o’-shanter crowns of leghorn or Panama can 
sometimes be turned wrong side out, pressed and 
redraped. 

If the crown of the hat is too low, remove it and 
sew a band of buckram round the lower edge of 
the crown. That will raise it to the desired height. 
Replace the crown on the brim and conceal the 
buckram with trimming. You can give a suggestion 
of height to a low crown by covering it with 
flowers, or widen a narrow crown by arranging 








THEY SOLD READILY ON 
THE NOW EMPTY MARKET 


the trimming judiciously. It is still easier to make 
alterations in the brim. To freshen ribbon, 
first brush it with a piece of old velvet, then 
lay it right side up on a slab of marble or 
other smooth surface, soak it thoroughly with 
water, and rub it with the hand or a wet cloth 
until all the creases are removed. Let the 
ribbon stay on the marble until it is perfectly 
dry, and then pee! it off. 

You can cleanse velvet, eyen if it is much 
soiled, by putting it in a gasoline bath — 
at a safe distance from any fire or artificial 
light—and brushing it with another piece of 
velvet. 

After it has been well dried in the open 
air, steam it to raise the nap. To do that suc- 
cessfully, turn a large, hot iron upside down 
in a vessel that will hold it flat; then place a 
thick, very wet cloth over the iron, hold the 
wrong side of the velvet toward the iron and 
draw it carefully across the steaming cloth, 
at the same time brushing the nap with a 
soft brush in order to take out the creases. 

Another way is to: dampen the back of the 
velvet, fasten it on a frame, or have some one hold 
it for you, and rub an iron over the wrong side. 
This will cause the steam to pass through the 
velvet and raise the nap. The effect of mirror vel- 
vet can be obtained by dampening the velvet on 
| the back and pressing it on the right side with a 
| moderately hot iron in the direction of the nap. 
Artificial flowers that have become faded and 

soiled can be renovated by trimming the ragged 
| edges of the petals and touching them up with 
| water colors or oil paints mixed with gasoline. 
| The gasoline cleanses, and at the same time serves 
| as a thinning medium for the paint. New, inexpen- 
| Sive flowers, well shaped but not of choice color- 
| ing, can also be treated in that way. The petals of 
| the flowers should be reshaped before they are 
| tinted. That can be done by heating the round end 


of a hammer and pressing the petals with it over 
a soft pincushion. ° 


THE WINDOWPANE BIRD HOUSE 


HE windowpane nest box is a bird house 
with the back left open. You fasten it against 
the windowpane, where you can see the 
infinite patience and nicety with which the two 
birds build the nest cup, fibre by fibre, and all the 
tireless and amazing industry with which they go 
about the raising of their young. 
Of course the more like a real bird home it looks, 
the better it will suit the birds. For thousands of 
years bluebirds, wrens and chickadees, tree swal- 
lows and woodpeckers have been making and 
hunting for holes in trees. No wonder they do not 
know what to make of houses modeled after 
human houses. Birds are also particular about the 
size of the houses. They usually like a snug fit. 
The table below is the result of experiments with 
some of the more common birds to discover what 
sizes of entrance holes, what sizes of cavities and 
what heights from the ground are most satisfac- 


tory: 


Bird Cavity Entrance Elevation 
Bluebird 6x4 in. 144 in. 8-15 feet 
Chickadee 10x4 in. Yin. 10-25 feet 
Swallow 6x5 in. 1% in. 8-20 feet 
Wren 7x5 in. 1% in. 6-8 feet 
Flicker 6 x 4% in. 3 in. , 480 feet 
Robin 8x6 in.(sq.) Open 4-40 feet 


In addition to the birds mentioned in the table 
the following are known to nest in bird houses: 
wood duck, crested 
flycatcher, purple mar- 
tin, starling, tufted tit- 
mouse, red-headed 
woodpecker, house 
finch, sparrow hawk 
and sereech owl. The 
provision for robins in- 
dicated in the table is 
somewhat problemati- 
cal—a guess at some- 
thing that is likely to 
work very well. They 
are being driven out 
of the trees by the 
omnipresent cat, and 
are crowding into cor- 
ners of window ledges, 
gutter troughs, and all 
sorts of crannies pro- 
tected by the unclimb- 
able walls of buildings 
to secure safe places 
for their nests. Because birds object to nesting too 
close to other birds, you must not expect to have 
two nests on the same side of the house tenanted 
at the same time. Choose a window where the 
light is good for photographing, and fasten the 
bird house on the upper sash, at either the lower 
or the upper corner, so that you can still open the 
window. ' 

The illustrations show the best type of house. 
The materials are box boards for the frame and 
bark from the woodpile or post pile for the cover- 
ing. Of course you must smooth the back so that 
it will fit nicely against the windowpane. The only 
need for special directions is in the matter of the 
hangers that hold the house in place. They are 





THE BIRD HOUSE 
OUTSIDE THE WINDOW 








merely bits of tin bent to a right angle near the 
middle. One flap is meant to be tacked to the bird 
house ; the other has a narrow slit cut in the lower 
edge to fit over a brass-headed tack in the window 
frame. The piece for the side of the house (Fig. 1) 
should have a notch an inch deep, the piece for 
the bottom (Fig. 2) a notch only half as deep. 
When you have attached the two flaps, hold the 
house in the window and mark with the point of a 
sharp pencil where the tops of the notches come. 
Drive two brass-headed tacks at these points, not 
quite to the heads, and then slide the notches 
down under the tack heads. 

If you wish to hang the house in the top corner 
of the sash, punch a hole in the hanger large 
enough for the tack head to slip through, and cut 
the notch upward from this. (Fig. 3.) A wire loop 
will serve equally well as a hanger, 

Since birds usually build their nests in dark 
cavities, the more timid pairs may object to a 
transparent back door. If they show fright or 
annoyance, pin a piece of cardboard on the inside 
of the pane. When they grow tame you can take 
this away to make observations or photographs. 
As soon as the brood have flown, burn the old nest 
and scald or bake the house, or treat it with gaso- 
line. If you do a thorough job of housecleaning, 
the birds may build a second nest in it during the 
same season. 

So 9 


BULBS TO PLANT IN THE SPRING 


ANY amateur gardeners, when they have 
planted gladioli, caladiums and tuberoses, 
suppose that they have exhausted the list 

of good bulbs that can properly go into the ground 
in the spring. But there are several other flowers 
that are just as easy to grow—such flowers as the 
dainty montbretias, the gaudy shell flowers and 
the milk-white Mexican star of Bethlehem. 

It is a pity that more people are not acquainted 
with montbretias, for they are among the most 
Satisfactory of all August and September flowers. 
The bulbs cost only a few cents each. Plant them 
early in May and set them in clumps three inches 
deep or less, according to the size, and four or five 
inches apart. The flowers are like miniature gla- 
dioli, but instead of sending up a single spike 
each bulb yields a long succession of flowers, al! 
varieties of which last well when cut. Montbretias 
are not so showy as gladioli, but they are excep- 
tionally cheerful and friendly. In the most north- 
ern states it is best to take up the bulbs in the fa!) 
and store them in sand, but farther south they 








will live through the winter if you cover thei 
lightly with leaves. 
The shell flower, or tigridia, as it is called in the 
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E develop your skill. 


After Meals— 


Billiards! 


Yes, you can play Carom or Pocket 
Billiards right at home and pay for a 
Brunswick Table a little every month. 
Your chums and your parents will pay a 
few cents to play—and 10 cents a day 
buys a scientific Brunswick! 

Saturdays, holidays, after school and 
after meals—any spare hour can be filled 
with rollicking sport. Practice will soon 
Learn to be the 
champion shot of your neighborhood. 


BRUNSWICK, 


HOME BILLIARD TABLES 


“Quick Demountable"’ Brunswick Home 
Tables can be set up easily and folded away 
in a closet when not in use. 

Other styles for homes with a spare space 
for a table. 

Beautifully built of mahogany and oak— 
scientific playing qualities. Cues, Balls, etc., 
all included free! 


Write for Catalog 





Send Your Address For Catalog 


Low prices, easy terms and home trial offer 
all explained in our handsome catalog — 
“Billiards—The Home Magnet.” It pictures 
all tables in actual colors. 


Get this book by return mail free. 
Send the coupon. 


THE BRUNSWICK-BALKE-COLLENDER CO. 
Dept. 46N, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 


The Rp -... Pt. 1 A i 

Dept. 46N, 623-633 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago 
Send free, postpaid, your catalog — 
“ Billiards —The Home Magnet” 
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Old Fashioned _ 
Ideas" 


are being supplanted daily 
by newer and better things. 
This is particularly true 
where health and efficiency 
are concerned. 


In hundreds of thou- 
sands of homes where cof- 
fee was formerly the table 
drink, you will now find 


POSTUM 


It promotes health and 
efficiency, and the old time 
nerve-frazzled coffee drink- 
er soon gives place to the 
alert, clear-thinker who 
drinks delicious Postum 
and knows 


“There’s a Reason” 


No change in price, quality 
or size of package 





















See our “Get Acquainted" Offer in 
The Companion of February 15. 


_ This high-grade machine is built for a life- 
time of service, equipped with up-to-date 
attachments and accessories, is sold to Com- 
Panion readers at a very low price, and de/7v- 
ered free at any railway freight station in the 
United States. Every purchaser allowed Three 
Months’ Free Trial. Five different styles 
(both foot-treadle and electric machines) all 
equipped with the wonderful Aufomatic Ten- 
ston Thread Release,an exclusive New Compan- 
lon invention. Send for Descriptive Booklet. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, Boston, Mass. 


New Companion Sewing Machine ' 
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catalogues, presents a sharp contrast to the mont- 
bretias. It is rather bizarre in appearance, and is 
useless for cutting; but it is gorgeously handsome 
—large, and curiously formed, and shows brilliant 
shades of scarlet, yellow and blue. Each flower 
lasts for but a day. About four o’clock in the after- 
noon it collapses; but another is already crowding 
up to take its place, and so they continue in along, 
glorious procession. The bulbs like rich, sandy 
soil and full exposure to the sun. You must take 
| them up in the fall, and store them in a cool, dry 
| place. 

Milla biflora is the catalogue name for the Mexi- 
can star of Bethlehem. You may plant the bulbs 
in May, but it is much better to start them in pots 
indoors, with their noses just under the surface of 
the soil. The waxy-white flowers appear before 
the end of July, and have a curious, frost-like 
| sparkle and a delicious fragrance. They are fnter- 
| esting, too, from the fact that three of the six 
| petals are quite different in form from the other 
three. From five to ten stalks will come up from 
one bulb, and if you cut the flowers in the bud 
they will open in the house and fill the rooms with 
delicate perfume. Although the 
Milla biflora is not a showy 
flower, it blooms with certainty 
and has the further advantage 
of being inexpensive. You can 
buy the bulbs for fifty cents a 
dozen. In the fall you must take 
the bulbs up and store them. 

Of the little-known spring 
bulbs, those three may be con- 
sidered on the whole as the most 
desirable; but several others 
are worthy of a place in any 
garden. The summer hyacinth, 
Hyacinthus candicans, for ex- 
ample, is a luxuriant, free-grow- 
ing plant that throws up stout, 
four-foot spikes from which 
dangle twenty or thirty white bell-like flowers. 
It is a showy plant for borders, but the buibs 
must be stored in winter. In buying new bulbs,— 
which usually cost five cents apiece,—it is well to 
avoid those of the so-called jumbo size, for they 
are likely to decay in the centre after you plant 
them. 

Probably tuberous-rooted begonias are more 
often grown than most of the bulbous plants 
named here; but amateur gardeners have never 
fullyfappreciated their real value, perhaps because 
they have the reputation of being rather hard to 
handle. Yet you can grow them easily enough if 
you start the tubers in the kitchen in March. Set 
| them singly in pots or in shallow boxes two inches 
apart. If the only soil available is heavy, mix sand 
with it. Take care to get the tuber into the soil 
right side up; you can usually recognize the crown, 
or top, because it is slightly depressed. Half an 
inch of soil over the crown is sufficient, and only a 
little water is needed until growth starts. The first 
of June is early enough to set the tuberous-rooted 
begonias in the ground. By that time the beautiful, 
velvet-like blossoms will have begun to appear. 
A strong recommendation for these plants is the 
fact that they are seldom attacked by insects or 
blight. 5 

The flower is especially desirable for the reason 
that it thrives best in partly shaded situations that 
most plants dislike. Almost every garden has cor- 
ners where it can be used to advantage. It needs 
an abundance of moisture all the season, and since 
the bulbs are very tender, you must dig them be- 
fore the first hard frost. Dry them slowly and store 
them in sand or chaff for the winter. Take care to 
select for their cold-weather quarters a dry place 
of moderate temperature. 

There are two lilies that you can plant in the 
spring—the specidsum lily and the auratum, which 
} is the gold-banded lily of Japan. As they are 
hardy, you can put them into the ground early 
and leave them through the winter. Two of the 
callas also grow well in the garden in summer, 
and are charming among the shrubbery. One is 
the spotted-leaf calla, the green leaves of which 
are covered with white blotches. It bears whité 
flowers with black centres. The other is Elliott’s 
lily, Richardia elliottiana, which has beautiful 
yellow flowers of the true calla type. You can 
treat the summer-flowering callas exactly as you 
do gladioli, and can store them as easily as you 
store potatoes. © 

Most garden makers are familiar with gladioli, 
but many of them make the mistake of planting 
them all at one time instead of extending the time 
of planting until the first of July. Put the largest 
bulbs five inches underground, the smallest, three 
inches. It is well to remember that they will flour- 
ish best in a sandy loam soil. When cutting the 
flowers use a sharp knife, and let two leaves 
remain for the proper ripening of the bulb. In the 
fall, when frost cuts down the tops, dig the bulbs 
and dry them; store them in sand in a cool, dry, 
but frost-proof, cellar. If there are numerous little 
bulbs, break them off and store them in paper 
bags hung to the cellar beams. They will grow to 
flowering size in a year or two if you carefully 
plant them in the spring. When you grow gladioli 
for cut flowers, plant them in rows and cultivate 
them like corn; but when you grow them in a bed 
it is better to sow sweet-alyssum seeds as soon as 
you have planted the bulbs, for sweet alyssum 
makes a beautiful white background all summer 
for the taller and showier blossoms. 

Caladium is the book name for that fast-growing 
and curious plant known to most people as ele- 
phant’s ear. It is best started indoors, and should 
not be planted out until all danger of frost has 
disappeared. Being one of the thirstiest plants 
known, it must have great quantities of water all 
summer. If you make a depression two inches 
deep all round the plant when you set it out you 
will avoid much waste. At the first hint of frost 
the caladium must be lifted, dried and stored in a 
warm cellar. . 

At one time tuberoses were exceedingly popular. 
They are less often seen now, but many people 
are fond of them and grow excellent specimens. 
They are not so easy to grow as most of the 
flowers mentioned above, for they require a long 
season and often do not start to bloom until frosts 
are at hand. It is best to start them in the house 
in March, to give them a sunny spot in the garden 
when you plant them in June, and to use only the 
| Single varieties. Moreover, it is of supreme impor- 
| tance to obtain large-sized bulbs, for small bulbs 
| will not bloom during the first season. The bulbs 
| that have bloomed will not flower a second time. 
| When you dig them, however, you will find that 
| they are surrounded by many bulblets that will 
grow into flowering bulbs in two or three sum- 
| mers. But it hardly pays to keep them when you 
ean buy large flowering bulbs for about thirty 
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cents a dozen. 





These Children 
Won't Be Cheated 


Of the Flavor in the Oat 


Nature ives to some oat grains a most 
delightful flavor. Other grains she stints. 


Our plea is, Get the flavory grains. They 
alone are used in Quaker Oats. 


The little, starved grains are insipid. So we 
sift them out. We get but ten pounds of 
Quaker Oats from a bushel. 


But those are the queen grains; and they 
make the big, luscious flakes. They make the 
oat dish inviting. 

Be careful of this breakfast dainty. It’s an 
all-important food. These premier flakes cost 
you no extra price. And a call for Quaket 
Oats will bring them, wherever you abide. 


Quaker Oats 


With the Flavor That Won the World © 


It is this flavor which has made 
Quaker Oats the favorite oat food 
the world over. 


Don’t think that oats are oats— 
that flavor is unimportant. All the 
delight in oat food lies in taste. 
And for everybody, young and old, 
the oat is the food of foods. 


You will never find it half so 
welcome with the Quaker flavor 


In millions of homes in every 
clime this is the household dainty. 
And countless soldiers, now away 
from home, buy it in their can- 


teens. missing. 
10c and 25c per package 
Except in Far West and South 





An Aluminum Cooker for $1.00 


Made to our order, extra large and heavy, to cook Quaker Oats in the ideal way. 
Send us our trademarks—the picture of the Quaker—cut from the fronts of five 
Quaker Oats packages, or an affidavit showing the purchase of five packages of Quaker 
Oats. Send $1.00 with the trademarks or affidavit, and this ideal cooker will be sent 
to you by parcel post prepaid. We require the trademarks or affidavit as assurance 
that you are a user of Quaker Oats. The trademarks have no redemption value. This 
offer applies to United States and Canada. We supply only one cooker to a family. 


Address The Quaker Oats Co., 1708 Railway Exchange, <tiangs ; 
1536. 
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Tok any questions you wish 
0 | about the contents of Cus page 
They wil be gladly answered. 
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BATTING 


[This is the first of two articles on buseball that 
The Comnanion will offer to readers of the Boys’ 
Page this spring. Base Running will appear in 
the Boys’ Page for May.) 

ITH some players batting seems to come by 

W a sort of instinct—they bat well without pay- 

ing special attention to form. With others 

it is the one part of thefgame that they seem 

incapable of mastering. You always have the con- 

solation of knowing that care and practice will do 

much to remedy your faults and to increase your 
chances of hitting the ball safely. 

A good bat is usually the thing that a ball player 
values most highly. He is more fond of it than a 
golfer of his pet driver. He knows every grain and 
mark of it; he handles it with almost as much 
affection as he would if 
it were a living thing. 

It is sound and straight- 
grained, with no paint or 
stain to mar the beauty 
of the wood. Its perfect 
balance makes it seem 
light in his hands, but 
there is a solidity about 
it that brings to his mind 
the sharp smack of the . 
ball and the swift flight 
of a clean hit. - 

The way to become a 
good hitter is to bat 
every time you can get 
the opportunity. Any 
boy who will throw a 
ball for you to tap back 
to him is your friend. 
Constantly practice get- 
ting the bat back, com- 
ing through with even >a 
swing and step, and 
keeping the bat parallel 
to the ground. If you 
have a good eye and plenty of nerve, and acquire 
the habit of even, clean swinging and of meeting 
the ball well in front at the finish of the stroke, 
you are on the road to success as a hitter. 


SWINGING THE BAT 

It is impossible to insist too much on the matter 
of even swinging, with the bat parallel to the 
ground. It makes all the difference between lining 
a ball out and hacking and chopping or popping 
up flies. On the forward stroke the bat should come 
round with a steady swing, not with any nervous 
haste or stiff slowness. 

To get the freest swing, hold your bat well 
toward the end with the hands close together. 
Some players prefer to “choke” the bat a little,— 
that is, to hold it short,—and some like to keep 
their hands somewhat apart; but those methods 
are generally a sign of some weakness of which 
a clever pitcher will take advantage. In any event, 
a good firm grip on the bat is absolutely essen- 
tial; a ball rebounds poorly from a loosely held 
bat. You will get the best grip by having the palms 
of your hands exactly opposite each other, or 
rather in parallel planes. The forward hand on the 
bat ought to be well underneath, an excellent de- 
terrent from the practice of “swinging in circles.” 

On assuming a position at bat, a young player 
generally manages to get his left elbow up in the 
air and his right shoulder about six inches below 
his left. That is bad form. Perhaps he can bat a 
low ball from that position effectively enough, but 
he cannot touch a shoulder ball, for the bat will 
always swing under the ball. Besides, anything 
that he bats from that position except a low ball 
will probably go up into the air rather than out 
straight or along the ground. The proper position 
is a natural one with the shoulders almost even in 
height. Slightly face the pitcher, so that you have 
him plainly in view and are not striving to get a 
glimpse of him out of the corner of your eye over 
your shoulder. Keep your weight slightly more on 
the right foot at first, and shift it to the left as 
you make the forward swing and step. But the 
weight must be on the toes, not on the heels. A 
man is never more unstable and helpless than 
when he is trying to balance on his heels; he is 
ready for nothing except an accident. 

About the question of keeping your feet together 
or apart there is not much to be said. Whichever 
way feels the better is the right way. Much more 
debatable is the question whether to face the 
pitcher completely or to stand with the side some- 
what toward him. 


HOW TO STAND 

The argument for facing the pitcher is that you 
can watch him easily from that position; that if 
you are ‘‘foot shy,” you will have no inclination to 
pull farther away, but will rather desire to step 
into the ball; and that it gives you a better reach 
for outside and curve balls. The fault of it is that 
it carries a strong temptation to offer at close 
balls, and that you cannot hit inside curve balls 
with nearly so much drive as you can from the 
other stand. The arguinent for standing with your 
side toward the pitcher is that, if you do not fall 
away and if you watch the ball all the way up, you 
have a freer swing and a better drive than when 
facing the pitcher. Close balls do not tempt you so 
much, and you can meet inside balls better, be- 
cause it is easy to pull back a little from the plate. 

Some coaches lay rather too much stress on the 
fault of stepping away. The 
attention should be given to 
balance. If your balance is 
forward, you can hit a near 
ball better by stepping away 
than you can by stepping 
straight forward. The trouble 
is that it is easy to form the 
habit of always stepping 
away, of getting on the heels 
and off the balance. If you 
seem to be hopelessly “foot 
shy,” try facing the pitcher 
for a time. If you are not, 
then the most efficient form 
for you is an easy, natural 
side-on stand slightly facing 
the pitcher. 

A short step forward gen- 
erally accompanies the swing 
or even anticipates it. Some 
batters do not step at. all, 
but, beginning with the feet 


somewhat apart, they merely shift their 
weight to the foot that is in front. Which- 
ever method you adopt, you should make 
the aggressive forward motion on every 
ball pitched,—unless you have to dodge 
it,—so that you are constantly ready to 
hit. If, on stepping forward, you decide 
that the ball is too close, retreat by with- 
drawing the foot that is behind, and leav- 
ing in place the foot that is in front. That 
brings the body quite away from the pitch, 
and is a much quicker and less dangerous 
way of getting back than by pulling away 
with the front foot. The form with prac- 
tice becomes quite simple and easy. 


STEPPING FORWARD 
One of the commonest faults is stepping 








AN EASY SIDE-ON STAND 


too far forward. That brings the body so 
low that it becomes virtually 
impossible to hit a shoulder 
ball. A moderately short step 
is best: straight forward if 
the ball is coming over the 
plate; a little back if it is inside; some- 
what across if it is on the outside of the 
plate. Remember to be on the offensive 
all the time. 

Standing forward or opposite or be- 
hind the plate in the batter’s box isa 
matter of personal liking. If a batter is 
a confirmed right-field hitter, he should 
try standing farther back toward the 
catcher. Some batters watch curves 
better from the back of the box; others 
like to hit a curve before it has more 
than begun to break. The best plan is 
to experiment until you discover the 
position that suits you best. 

Good form alone does not make a 
batting average. To get hits you must 
acquire the faculty of ‘‘picking out the 
good ones.” Of course that part of 
batting is largely a matter of an accu- 
rate eye, but there are other matters 
worth considering. The intentions of the pitcher 
are important. You should try to discover what is 
in his mind. In the first place a pitcher is trying to 
give you more strikes than balls, ‘to keep out of 
the hole.” With that in mind he tries generally to 
get the first ball somewhere over the plate. He 
wants a strike. It is a good thing to be fully pre- 
pared for the first ball pitched. You must remem- 
ber, however, that when there is a man on base, 
a pitcher is likely to ‘“‘waste” the first one if he 
suspects a steal or the “hit-and-run” play. But once 
he is “in the hole,”—with more balls called than 
strikes,—he has to make every effort to get even 
again. The great rule of all hitting is: Get the 
pitcher into the hole and then hit the ball. When 
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THE LINE 


two balls and no strikes have been called, you 
can be pretty sure that the pitcher will try to put 
the next one over the plate. There are very few 
pitchers with control enough to “waste” three 
balls. 


OUTGUESSING THE PITCHER 

Then there is the game of -outguessing the 
pitcher—of making up your mind just what kind 
of ball he is going to throw. In some ways that is 
a dangerous game, but it is often worth while to 
guess once. If some time before a batter has shown 
a weakness, it is a fair presumption that the 
pitcher remembers it. If you have made a clean 
strike on a shoulder ball, you have reason to 
expect that ball will be thrown to you again. If you 
can hit that sort of ball when you know it is com- 
ing, it is a good plan, for once at least, to expect 
it and prepare to meet it. It is even a trick with 
some batters to swing wildly at the first ball 
pitched, then to get set and hit the second one of 
the same sort. That is outguessing the pitcher. 

Putting the ball dead to the ground in the in- 
field for the purpose of “sacrificing” a runner 
forward a base, or even for the purpose of making 
a hit, has come to be one of the most useful forms 
of batting. There are three standard bunts: getting 
the ball thirty feet down either the first- or the third- 
base line, and making the “long bunt” between 








A VIGOROUS SWING PARALLEL 
TO THE GROUND 


the first baseman and the pitcher, which both may 
attempt to field, and thereby 
leave first base to be covered, 
if at all, by the second baseman. 
Probably the “short bunt” down 
the third-base line is best for the 
purpose of making a hit. The 
first-base bunt is generally best 
for “ sacrificing” and always 
best on the “squeeze play.” 
The right way to make the 
bunt is to run the forward hand 
out on the bat, holding the 
handle loosely with the thumb 
and forefinger of the other hand, 
and giving way slightly with 
the forward hand as you meet 
the ball. That deadens the re- 
bound so that the ball rolls only 
a’short distance. The trick is, 
of course, to get the ball on the 
ground within base lines a de- 
sired distance from the plate. 
One help to that end is getting 





STARTING THE SWING 





well forward in the bat- 
ter’s box on the pitch, so 
that when the bunt is put 
down toward first base or 
third base the ball has 
more of a margin of fair 
ground to roll in, and is 
therefore, less likely to 
roll foul. Another point is 
not to try to bunt high 
balls. You will almost cer- 
tainly foul them or pop 
them up into the air for an 
easy out. A third detail in 
good bunting is starting 
with the bat up to the 
shoulder and coming down 
to a ball. And by holding 
your arms away from your 
body you will find that 
you can aim better. Keep 
these points in mind: loose 
bat, front Of the box, no 
high balls, bat held well up 
at the start and arms extended; then you will not 
find bunting the hardest part of baseball to master. 

When it is essential to hit a ball to the ground, 
as.in the case of the ‘‘squeeze play,” there is one 
trick in bunting that ts worth a great deal. It is 
called “putting a hand on it.’’ You compress the 
forward hand as much as possible behind the bat, 
and then make believe that you are trying to put 
that hand on the pitch. Of course any ball player 
can put his hand on any ball thrown near him, and 
he can certainly put the bat on it if he employs 
this method. The danger is that a glancing blow 
from the bat may hit the hand, but it is much less 
than might be supposed. Try it in practice on slow 
pitching for a starter. It requires nerve to exe- 
cute the play against speed pitching, but it is a 
sure method if you will conscientiously carry out 
your part. : 


HITTING A SWIFT BALL 

Hitting very swift balls is one of the hardest 
problems that a batter has to solve. Some coaches 
advise taking a light bat that you can swing more 
quickly, but many others believe that it is better 
to take a heavy bat, hold it short and tap the ball. 
It is surprising how much of a rebound a swiftly 
pitched ball takes from a good, solid bat. It is 
generally quite enough to carry over the infield 
even if the ball is no more than blocked. The 
trouble with trying to hit very fast pitching is 
that the general tendency is toward hitting harder 
the more swiftly the ball comes. That is a mistake. 
Swift pitching ought to be met, not hit at. 

“Working” a base on balls is one of the best 
things that a batter can do. With no one on bases 
it is as good as a hit, and at any time nothing is 
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THE POSITION OF YOUR BAT WHEN IT HITS THE BALL DETERMINES 


OF FLIGHT 


more disconcerting to a pitcher than the knowl- 
edge that he is pitching to a man who will offer at 
no balls that are not strikes. No player becomes a 
great batter until he has learned how to wait as 
well as how to hit, for of course the pitcher is con- 
stantly trying to entice him to strike at bad balls. 
The way to learn to be a good waiter is to watch 
every ball coolly; make a mental note of what any 
ball looked like that was called 
by the umpire different from 
what you supposed it to be. It is 
not merely by waiting that you 
learn to be a good waiter; it is 
by educating your judgment 
and by reducing to a minimum 
the number of balls that you 
cannot judge. 

Place hitting is a step beyond 
the ordinary ball player, but it 
is interesting and enlightening 
to know the theory of how a 
ball travels when hit. The law 
is that a ball will leave the bat 
according to the angle at which 
it hit the bat. If you have been 
studying physics recently, you 
will remember that the angle 
of incidence is equal to the 
angle of reflection. If the bat 
meets the ball at right angles to 
ihe line of pitch, a straight ball 
goes to centre field, an outcurve 
to left field, and an inshoot to 
right field. It does not always happen, of course, 
that ball and bat meet at a right angle. On a fast, 
outside corner ball, for example, the head of the 
bat is uot usually swung round quickly enough to 
form a right angle with the line of the pitch. The 
angle of incidence is a little less than a right angle, 
and the ball goes toward right field. The opposite 
is often the case with an inside ball; it goes to left 
field instead of to centre; it is said to be ‘‘pulled” 
round. The chances on the curves are about what 
we might expect. An outcurve that is well met is 
likely to go to left field and an tusiivot io right. An 
outside straight ball can be hit to right field; a 
close, straight ball to left field. Beyond that it is a 
matter of whether the hands are farther forward 
than the head of the bat, or the head of the bat 
farther forward than the hands, No one can really 
“pull” a ball round. It is all a matter of the angle 
at which the ball meets the bat. 





Batting is the heroics of baseball. It is what the 








THE BUNT 





grand stand cheers and the players talk about, for 
it is the important part of the offense. Games can- 
not be won.consistently unless the team can bat. 
Send your baseball questions to the Editor of the 
Boys’ Page. 
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CUTTING SECTIONS 


(This is the third of a group of articles on the 
microscope. The first, A Boy’s Microscope, appeared 
in the Boys’ Page for January; the second, The 
Care of a Microscope, appeared in the Boys’ Page 
Sor February.) 


plants and animals by far the best way in 
most cases is to cut very thin slices from the 
material and study them. By cutting first a section 
across the stem of a plant and then one lengthwise 
and looking at them under the microscope, a much 
clearer idea of the cell forms and relations can 
be obtained than by simply poking the tissues 
apart. Most animal tissue requires much prepara- 
tion before it can be properly sectioned, but it 
will pay to try a few things, such as meat, the 
thick cuticle in the palm of the hand, and so forth. 
From many parts of plants it is possible without 
previous preparation to make sections that when 
stained are both beautiful and instructive. 
Something can be done merely by holding the 
specimen in one hand and cutting off a slice with 
a very sharp knife or an old razor. An idea of the 
structure can be gained in that way, but a little 


[ order to examine the internal structure of 






THE QUICK START 
OF THE LEFT- 
HANDED BUNTER 


time spent in making a holder and a proper knife 
will be repaid a hundredfold by the much thinner 
and cleaner sections that will result. 

What is needed is to have some of the material 
held firmly, yet not distorted; to be able to raise 
it evenly a very small distance between each two 
cuts, and to have it protrude from a smooth, hard 
surface along which the knife will slide smoothly. 

First, get a piece of one-inch iron pipe, clean 
inside, and six inches long. It will cost only a few 
cents. If you cannot get it, lead pipe or a piece of 
bamboo fish pole cut from between the joints will 
do. Next, get a three-inch square piece of ‘hard 
wood, such as oak, an inch or an inch and a half 


‘| thick. In the exact centre bore a hole just large 


enough to allow one end of the pipe to be crowded 
into it under considerable force. The pipe should 
be pushed through until the end of it is just flush 
with the other side; if the hole is bored care- 
fully, the pipe should be very firm and tight and 
the end of it exactly square with the surface of the 
wood. If the hole is wet with good glue, the firm- 
ness will be greater. 

Two pieces of glass, one inch by three inches,— 
the regular glass slips used with the microscope 
are just right,—should be countersunk in the wood 
on the side opposite to that from which the pipe 
protrudes, one on each side of the hole, parallel to 
each other and the edges of the block. They should 
lie flat, and the surface of one should be just even 
with that of the other. They should be counter- 
sunk enough to allow a knife passed along both 
together just to miss the end of the pipe in the hole. 

By adding a large bolt and a nut the instrument 
can now be made almost as serviceable as those 
instruments that sell for six dollars. The nut 
should be fastened by solder or other means to 
the free end of the pipe. The threads of both nut 
and bolt should be cleaned and greased. 

_ A round piece of wood two to four inches long 
is fitted snugly into the pipe above the nut, so that 
when the bolt is screwed into the nut everything 
in the cavity above the sliding — 
piece of wood is lifted a little 
higher with every turn of the 
bolt. 

Material can be held in a split 
stick placed in the pipe, or be- 
tween pieces of elder pith or 
even carrot, if the combination 
fills the pipe snugly; the ar- 
rangement will depend on the 
nature of the material. But both 
object and knife should be thor- 
oughly wet when the attempt 
is made to cut them. Pieces of 
large succulent stems or of veg- 
etables can be sectioned from 
pieces that fill the end of the 
pipe. 

The knife is important. It 
should be flat on the under side, 
and should slide along the glass 
runways with the back raised a 
little. The old-fashioned heavy 
razor works well, but the mod- 
ern hollow-ground razor is 
useless. The finest sections can be cut with a 
blade from a safety razor—one of the kind that is 
thin and flat and has no back. The blade should be 
mounted at a slight angle between two strips of 
wood, so as to leave the upper surface mostly un- 
covered. The edge of the knife should be straight, 
not curved. A handy boy can make good sections 
with a pocketknife if he flattens one side of the 
blade clear to the edge and grinds the edge straight 
and thin. 

The finer the material the thinner must be the 
section; but experience is the best teacher as to 
that. 

Sections of the stems of different plants show 
up well, and in most herbaceous specimens the 
wonderfully diverse hairs can be seen. Twigs 
need a strong support and a stiff knife. Fine sec- 
tions of ordinary woods—pine, cedar, chestnut 
and so forth—can be cut if the wood is taken from 
boiling water and cut immediately. Buds, roots, 














Don’t Monkey 
With the Buzz-Saw 


and don’t experiment with an unreliable 
brake. It is dangerous business. Experi- 
enced cyclists for the past sixteen years have 
given consideration to only one brake—the 





DUPLEX COASTER BRAKE 


Its reliability is known. It has proved itself 
dependable thousands and thousands of times 
under all riding conditions. Cyclists know 
they can trust it, because it has never failed. 
Through actual service it has earned its reputa- 
tion as the standard brake equipment—100% 
efficient. 

**Corbin Control Means Safety Assured’’ 
Powerful, durable and sure; smooth in action, easy 
pd operation, gradual or instant of grip. There is 

oubt about it, the Corbin Duplex is the only 
brake you can afford to equip to your bicycle—old or 
new. It doubles the fun and safety of riding. Insist 
on the Corbin Duplex. It is the only brake for you 
to use. At all bicycle dealers’. Ask for it. 


THE CORBIN SCREW CORPORATION 
The American Hardware Corp., Successor 
212 High Street New Britain, Conn. 
Branches: New York Chicago Philadelphia 
Makers of Corbin-Brown Speedometers 
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leaves (squeezed between two pieces of pith), 

vegetables, seeds, the ovaries, anthers and pistils 

of flowers, and seaweed offer an endless variety 

of material. Staining helps wonderfully in getting 

a vivid picture. _ 
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NESTING BOXES FOR WOOD- 
PECKERS 


OW to entice woodpeckers into artificial 
nesting boxes and thus to bring them within 
the range of daily observation has puzzled 

many a lover of birds. A naturalist has solved the 
problem by taking account of the fact that in 
building their nests woodpeckers, unlike most 
other birds, do not use 
extraneous material, 
such as straw, twigs 
or grass, but content 
themselves with the 
| chips that they make 
|in digging their way 
into a decayed tree or 
post. 

Using only old and 
weather-beaten lum- 
ber, the naturalist 
made a box about six 
inches wide and two 
and one half feet long. 
Near the top he cut a 
small entrance hole, 
and in the bottom, as 
the nearest imitation 
of the tiny chips made 
by the birds, he- put 
several inches of ground cork of the kind used for 
packing grapes. The first nest attracted a pair of 
red-headed woodpeckers, and later nests were 
| occupied by other varieties of woodpeckers and 
by sparrow hawks and screech owls. 

It is important to use old lumber and to leave 
no cracks in the box’, so that the only light that 
enters shall come in at the round hole near the 
top. It is also important that the hole be neither 
too large nor too small. The study of natural nests 
is the best guide to the proper size. 


oe 9 
The Venizelos Stamps.— When the former pre- 





A WHOLE FAMILY OF 
WOODPECKERS WERE 
RAISED IN THIS BOX 
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mier of Greece, M. Venizelos, dissatisfied with the 
policy of his country in regard to the European 
war, withdrew with his sympathizers to the island 
of Crete and there set up a revolutionary govern- 
ment, philatelists confidently expected that new 
postage stamps would not be long in appearing. 
Their expectations have now been fulfilled. The 
stamps of the provisional movement are of twelve 
values—the lowest, one lepton, and the highest, 
twenty-five drachmas. Iris, the mythological Greek 
divinity who personifies the rainbow, appears as 
the chief figure of the design, and the inscription 
contains the word, “Hellas,’”’ meaning Greece, to- 
gether with Greek characters that spell the words, 
“provisional government.” The stamps are ex- 
tremely interesting to collectors, and it is not im- 
probable that future events will greatly increase 








their philatelic value. 
























— you begin to 
shave, shave right 
—with a lather that is 
quick, smooth and soft- 
ening, one that leaves 
the face cool and re- 
freshed. 

That’s Colgate’s —a 
man’s Shaving Cream. 





Send four cents in stamps 
for a trial tube. 


COLGATE & CO. 
Dept. 25 

199 Fulton St., New York 

Makers of Cashmere Bouquet Soap— 


luxurious, lasting, refined. A new 
size at 10c a cake. 
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A KITE PARACHUTE 


NY boy who can make and fly a kite can send 

A up all the parachutes he has the patience to 
make. 

In order to soar steady aid far, the parachute 

must be well-balanced and made to exact propor- 

tions. Take a piece of newspaper about two feet 





c D 
FIG. | FIG. 2 





square, fold and crease it one way diagonally, then 
unfold it and crease it the other way, as in Fig. 1. 
Next take two white-twine strings of equal length, 
each about six inches longer than.twice the diago- 
nal A D in Fig. 1, and tie them together at their 
middle with another piece of twine about eight 
inches long, as in Fig. 2 at F. At each of the four 
ends tie a slipknot, as at H, and make sure that 
the ends of the string 
left over are the same 
on each knot. Pinch the 
corners of the paper and 
pull a knot tight over 
each corner, as in Fig. 3. 
Tie a small weight— 
such as a nail or a stone 
—to the single string just 
below F, then spread the 
parachute out in your 
hands and let it fall. If 
the weight is too heavy, 
the parachute will drop 
too fast; if too light, the 
paper will tip over and 
not stay open. The weight should be just heavy 
enough to keep the parachute steady. Bend a pin 
and stick it through the middle of a half-inch 
square of cardboard. Then stick the pin through 
the centre of the parachute, E, Fig. 1, with the 
cardboard on the under side of the paper and the 
hook of the pin above. 

Now you are ready to fly your kite. To have 
sufficient lifting power it should be at least thirty 
inches tall. Be sure that there are no knots in the 
string to keep the parachute from climbing. Choose 
a day with a moderate breeze, and get your kite 
up as high as you can. Have some one else take 
the folded parachute, put his arm over the kite 
string, and slowly bear it down for about fifty feet. 
Then let him hook the pin over the string and, still 
keeping his arm over the string, walk carefully 
back to you. At that height the wind will soon 
catch the parachute and carry it up the string. 

When it nears the kite, with the end of the string 
in your hand run very fast about thirty feet toward 
the kite, which, in consequence, will drop a little. 
The parachute will spread and lift itself off the 
string. Do not jerk the string, or the parachute 
may swing and tangle. Be sure that the pin is 
not bent too much; if it is, the.parachute cannot 
get away, and will slide into the kite and wreck it. 
A few trials will show how to set it free. 
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IMPORTANT NOTICE to LUMBER USERS: 


THE SOUTHERN CYPRESS MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 


HEREBY INFORMS YOU THAT ALL CYPRESS NOW AND HERE- 
MEMBERS OF THE 


AFTER SHIPPED BY MILLS WHICH ARE 
ASSOCIATION WILL BE 


IDENTIFIED 


Ss Cc 





‘rave Mark Rec. U.S, Pat.Orrice 


This registered trade-mark will be, henceforth, 


Your Insurance Policy of Quality 


It will. appear stamped (mechanically and ineradicably) on 
one end, or both ends, of EVERY board and timber of 


CYPRESS ‘ta 


CYPRESS FLOORING, SIDING, MOULDING 
AND SHINGLES, which come in bundles, will 
bear the same mark on EVERY BUNDLE. 


The legal right to apply this epoch-making symbol of strict 
RESPONSIBILITY IN LUMBER MAKING AND SELLING 


is, of course, restricted to those Cypress mills which, by their membership in the Southern Cypress 
Manufacturers’ Association, attest t eir devotion to its Principles of SERVICE to the CONSUMER and 
their foresighted appreciation of its open and progressive educational methods. 


Only mills —_— ‘Tide-Water’’ Cypress are eligible for membership. (Cypress which grows too 
far inland is not equally noted for the ‘‘Eternal,’’ or decay-resisting, quality.) 


Only mills which subscribe to the Association’s standard of scrupulous care in methods of MANU- 
FACTURE, INTEGRITY OF GRADING and ACCURACY OF COUNT can belong to the Association. 
These responsible ‘*A-1"’ mills the Association now licenses to 


CERTIFY THEIR CYPRESS ',:7pizingthe.rositered todomary 
BY THIS MARK YOU KNOW 
THAT IT’S CYPRESS, “THE Ss Cc 


WOOD ETERNAL,” AND 
WORTHY OF YOUR FAITH. 


IT IS WELL TO INSIST ON 
M A SEEING THIS TRADE-MARK M A 


‘Trade Mane Res. U.S, Par.Qrnce ON EVERY BOARD Teast Maan Rec. U.S, Pa Qenen 


OFFERED AS “CYPRESS.” 





Ss Cc 








Let our ALL-ROUND HELPS DEPT. HELP YOU /ORXE. Our entire resources are at your service with Reliable Counsel. 


Southern Cypress Manufacturers’ Association 
1228 HIBERNIA BANK BUILDING, NEW ORLEANS, LA., or 1228 HEARD NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, JACKSONVILLE, FLA. 


INSIST ON TRADE-MARKED CYPRESS AT YOUR LOCAL LUMBER DEALER'S. IF HE HASN'T IT, LET US ANOW. 




































elivered to You Free 


colors, and sizes in the famous 
Ss ine of bicycles. All are pictured 
in 1 +--* colors in our new 1917 catalog. 
y poeee 9 -— many other models also— in fact 
the moles | line of bicycles in the world, 
all at FACTOR RICES, from $15.75, $16. 
There - 2 Lo e Merce to suit the taste of every 
siter— — electric 1 mode Juniors 
for child ren; A ae coaiieaae too— all at prices made pos- 
sible only by our Factory-direct-te-Rider selling policy. 


Y ° We will send the 
4 hall “RAnekR” bicycle 
you select 
FREIGHT CHARGES FULLY PREPAID TO YOUR 
ana , for thirty days free trial—actual riding test. We 

charges if you decide not to keep it, and 


y return 
sue & © charge for wear and tear during trial. We 
make 1 no effort to influence your decision. The trial 


is all acter 
to-Rider 


you actol to to-k it—is r. diet a and all 
successful bicycle concern in the world, with a 
Service department that cares for the and 
repair needs of more than a million riders. With 
every “RANGER” we ship goes a Certificate of 
Parts & Five Years. 

ready- 


rey B . toefront a and rear 
Parts al ‘tubes, Tool Kits, etc., etc. 
Repair pants | or all bi ~we and coaster-brakes, 
all accurately pictur ed 4 the 
the int i onan the and hi new Ranger Catal 


aor —— =a 
equipmen‘ hments RES 
ole they ill stoma yen. : TIR 
to ride and ex: 
r Agents 22" hibit” "RANGER" bi 
you prefer while you boy and e > 1 oe 
eae by Pe «a mF Se 
it write today for this 
Send No Money #: pew 017, catalog, alee 
lars of the 
new offer tosend, all c' repatd, the RANG. 
e eS ae fae for. 30 Son Days F ree a 


CYCLE COMPANY 
Dept. u-50, CHICAGO 


Rok ot of | ~~ 

























Each package contains FIVE NICE EASTER POST CARDS 
and THIRTY no-two-alike EMBOSSED EASTER STAMPS. 


We Trust Agents 2747.25 pact 


Any S. S. Class can easily make $5.00 selling 100 packages. 
ORLEANS PARCEL POST CO., Orleans, Vt. 


BUY THE 50¢ SIZE 


8 times as large as 10c size 
27/3 times as large as 25¢c size 


Get a Half Pint of 3-in-One for a Half 
Dollar and practice economy. 3-in-One is 
the original and the leading lubricating oil 
for sewing machines, bicycles, talking ma- 
chines, guns, reels, locks, clocks and scores 
of other things. 

Best preparation for cleaning and polishing fur- 


, and when sold | Niture. Also absolutely prevents rust on metal 
a dollar. surfaces indoors and outdoors. Never turns rancid 


SPECIAL PRICE TO SOCIETIES and will keep indefinitely. 


FREE Ask us for a generous sample 
bottle—no cost. Also get the 
3-in-One Dictionary—free. 


Make money selling 
EASTER POST CARDS 10: 
and Novelties for .. ' 











Clear Your Throat 


ZYMOLE 





Frederick Stearns & Company, Detroit, U. S. A. 
In Business Over 60 Years 


Sold by all Good Dealers 


THREE-IN-ONE OIL COMPANY 
a 42AIM. Broadway, New York 















TROKEYS 


Quick Relief for Husky, Hoarse, Tickling Throats. 
25c at all Drug Stores. Sample for woes stamp. 
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about the contents ‘page. 
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EDITOR OF THE FAMILY PAGE, THE 
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WILD GARDENS 


ANY lovers of flowers have beautiful gar- 
M dens in which they grow rare plants, often 
at an extravagant price in time and money, 
without knowing that they could have just as 
much beauty without continuous labor and at a 
very small cost. There are bits of land both in 
small dooryards and in extensive gardens that 
careful cultivation cannot easily reach — fence 
corners, half-shaded spots that tempt indigenous 
blackberry vines to spring and choke the grass, 
reugh places where some stubborn old geological 
tact insists upon showing its scars and wil] not 
disappear. All that they need to transform them 
into beauty spots is a patch of vegetable court- 
plaster in the shape of some hardy perennial or 
tuberous-rooted flower or branching wild rose vine. 
If liberally planted and then let alone, such 
places will fringe themselves out into the sur- 
reundings in softened lines; and once and prob- 
ably twiee in the summer, when they flower or put 
on interesting autumn tints, they will exhibit them- 
selves in colors that will put a carefully tended 
garden to shame. 

It is liberality of planting that makes such places 
beautiful. A flush of pink lying like a sunset cloud 
on the contrasting green of the lawn, or breadths 
of blue or purple threading the grass like sky- 
reflecting streams are always exciting and inter- 
esting; yet those effects can be produced by 
clustering masses of moss pink or hardy phlox, 
thickly planted and left to their own devices, and 
by thickly growing stalks of the single half-wild 
blue larkspur. 

Many plants will thrive in that sort of vagabond- 
age, for the hoe is to the garden what the rod is in 
the hand of the schoolmaster. Some plants do best 
where they can shoulder one another and grow 
tumultuously without ever being called to order 
or restrained. 

The first necessity of “wilderness” planting is 
te select only such roots as will not resent the 
encroachment of other plants, and the only way 
te know which they are is to watch their conduct 
for several years. All the wild asters and the free- 
flowering roadside plants are exempt from trial. 
We know that they will live under hard conditions; 
they are virtually beyond the reach of competition. 
So also are the fence growers; you need only plant 
them in sufficient quantities in any wild or neg- 
lected land, and refrain from curtailing their bor- 
ders with plough and hoe, and they will grow in 
wild masses that will make you hold your breath 
with wonder at their beauty. 

Many beautiful indigenous tribes that have been 
scared away from native haunts by energetic 
farming can be won back to the haunts of men. 
Some of them are already so scarce that you will 
not be able to plant them in large quantities, but 
it is always a joy to get even one or two and place 
them where you can behold the possible increase. 
You can move most of them safely even when they 





BLOODROOT IS READY TO RESPOND 
TO ENCOURAGEMENT 


are in flower if you take the precaution to dig up 
enough earth with them so that you do not disturb 
their roots. 

Among the precious plants that respond readily 
to: encouragement are the moccasin flower, both 
the yellow and the pink ; the fringed orchid, white, 
buff and lavender; the scarlet wood lily and the 
fringed gentian. Flower lovers know all of them 
and seek them in unfrequented places, yet they 
will grow under your very eyes if you will only 
plant them. 

But do not seek always for the rare flowers. 
Who does not know the butterfly weed and the gay 
and bold Black-eyed Susan and the fragrant bounc- 
ing Bet? All of these roadside plants will rejoice 
greatly at being transplanted to dustless grounds. 

Others that are waiting for a chance to beautify 
your grounds are the séarlet lobelia, the Indian 
balm, the meadow lily, the meadow rue, the he- 
patica, the bloodroot, the wild phlox, the cardinal 
flower, the columbine, the wild aster, the liatris, the 
jack-in-the-pulpit, the violet; and among shrubs, 
the white elder, the dogwood, the shadbush, the 
wild azalea,—the pink and the white,—the laurel 
and the already domesticated rhododendron. Some 
of those plants may not grow in your neighbor- 
hood, but if you live in a fertile region you will find 
their places taken by other flowers and shrubs 
that are no less ready to make friends with man. 

The reverse of persuading the wild flowers to 
grow on lawns and in gardens is to return some of 
the lost tribes to their native haunts—to set free 
domestic plants and garden favorites and give 
them leave to increase, which is a privilege that 
the ordinary garden denies. The list of 
such plants is almost endless. All the bulbs, 
except a few that belong to the lily tribe, 
will do well in grass or wild land. Narcis- 
suses, including the daffodil varieties, hya- 
cinths—although they will probably revert 
te their primitive single state—and virtu- 
ally all of the smaller bulbs can be so 
restored to nature. The four varieties of 
tuberous-rooted lilies also grow in wild 
land as persistently as in the garden. The 
most fragrant lemon, or golden, day lily 
never grows better than in “wilderness” 
corners, and the less-esteemed orange, or 
red, day lily makes haste to overgrow 
its borders. The blue day lily threads its 
roots through the sandiest and most grav- 
elly soil; and even the white day lily, with 
its imposing, tropical-looking green leaves, 
takes kindly to the “wilderness.” Many of 
the perennial phloxes are perfectly able 
to take care of themselves; so, too, are the 
blue, white and pink single larkspurs. 








HEPATICAS THRIVE IN 
THE “WILDERNESS” 
GARDEN 





WILD PHLOX IS UNRIVALED FOR SHADY SPOTS IN THE HOME GARDEN 


That is only a beginning of the list, which you can 
increase almost unerringly by choosing the hardi- 
est and most persistent of perennials. 

The interest of the thing, the excitement and 
triumph, is in discovering “wilderness” traits in 
some hitherto untried flower, in finding that some 
queen of the garden is pleased to reign as a gypsy 
queen. The bulbs and the lilies are of the spring 
and early summer, but the beautiful purple and 
lavender and white asters come into bloom in 
August and September; so all through the season 
you can be sure of one or another effeet of color 
and growth. Ferns of all sorts, from the lady fern 
to the tall ostrich fern, are in place in the wild 
garden, but they must have the shadiest and most 
secluded places. 

The important thing is to look upon the outlying 
corners, not as gardens for the care of which you 
are responsible, but as thickets, or as playgrounds 
of nature, where all sorts of experiments may be 
made and failures do not count, where the plant 
and not the gardener is the lawgiver, where seed 
may be sown broadcast and without limit, where 
neglect is the rule and success the unearned 


reward. 
il 


THE BEDTIME BUGBEAR 
Sse in front of the open fire, Mr. and 





Mrs. Creswell were chatting with their neigh- 
bor, Mr. Warthin. At the other end of the 

room a boy and a girl were playing dominoes. 
Mrs. Creswell looked toward them frequently as 
if she were watching the progress of the game. 

“Tt’s ten minutes to eight, children,” she finally 
announced. 

“All right, mother,” answered the girl to the 
sound of shuffling dominoes. 

“You’ll have time for one more game, but only 
one more to-night,” Mrs. Creswell added quietly. 

It was two or three minutes after eight when 
the boy exclaimed, “I won the rubber, mother!” 

Without further discussion the children put 
away the dominoes, said good night, and started 
upstairs amicably diseussing the game. 

“Do your children always go to bed as pleas- 
antly as that?” asked Mr. Warthin. 

‘Usually, if I am wise enough to do my part,” 
answered Mrs, Creswell. 

“Your part? What did you have to do with it?” 

“Didn’t you hear me tell them when it was ten 
minutes to eight?’ 

“Yes, but —” 

“That was my ounce of prevention to save a 
pound of cure.” 

“TI don’t see yet,” said the mystified neighbor. 

“Haven’t you noticed,” suggested Mr. Creswell, 
who was proud of his wife’s methods, “that it is 


human nature to be an Oliver Twist? If we like |- 


a thing, we always ‘want more,’ and make a fuss if 
we can’t have a second helping.” 

“Children are pretty sure to make the fuss,” 
said Mrs. Creswell, “unless they are prepared for 
the worst. I have learned to watch the cloek and 
to warn the children of any approaching unpleas- 
antness like bedtime. I haven’t forgotten how I 
hated to be dragged off in the midst of an enter- 
taining story or game when I wasn’t at all sleepy. 
I try to tell my children when the ‘once more’ will 
be the last. That prepares them, and usually— 
although of course not always—they go pleasantly, 
as they did to-night.” 

“That sounds like good sense,” said Mr. War- 
thin to himself. “I wonder if there’s really any- 
thing in it.” 

The next night a small sample of bedlam let 
loose in his own home compelled him to think of 
the matter again. 

“T told you children at eight o’clock to put your 
playthings right away and go straight to bed, and 
it’s nearly half past now.” Mrs. Warthin’s voice 
was nervous and full of irritation. 

“Just let me finish this one dress, mother!” 
pleaded Luey. “It won’t take but a minute.” She 
hastily spread with paste the pink-tissue ruffle for 
a paper doll’s dress. 

“No, you ought to be in bed and asleep this 
minute.” As Mrs. War- 
thin spoke, she put out 
her hand and disarranged 
the irregular blocks in 
front of Belle. 

“There, you’ve mussed 
my picture puzzle all up!”’ 
cried Belle. “I had it al- 
most done, too!”’ 

The mother paid no at- 
tention to the protest, but 
tumbled the blocks into 
the box. Reaching forci- 
ble hands toward Lucy’s 
pink treasure, she in- 
sisted upon taking imme- 
diate possession of it. 

Lucy sullenly handed 
over the unfinished gar- 
ment, and slipped slowly 
out of her chair, banging 
boxesand scissors noisily. 

Mrs. Warthin hurried 





the little girls upstairs. Lucey whimpered all the 
way and brought her foot down gn each step with 
a stamp. Belle cried atthe top of her voice, wailing 
between sobs, ‘‘I didn’t want my picture puzzle 
spoiled! I didn’t want my picture puzzle spoiled!” 

“The hardest thing I do all day is to get those 
children to bed!” exclaimed Mrs. Warthin, as she 
returned to the sitting room and dropped wearily 
into a chair. “They are never,ready when the time 
comes, and I always have to drag them off by 
main strength. If I didn’t say a word about going 
to bed until ten o’clock, they would always want 
to sit up just a little longer.” 

Then Mr. Warthin told her about the method of 
dealing with the problem that he had seen their 
neighbors employ. ‘ 

“That sounds as if it might be a sensible plan,” 
said the perplexed mother. “I’m going to try it 
to-morrow.” 

os 9s 


DOES IT PAY TO MEND? 


HREE years ago a woman who was addicted 

to overeareful and continual darnings and 

patchings of her clothes began to realize that 
instead of being thrifty she was probably wasting 
time. Like many other women, once she began to 
mend she never knew when to stop, for a mis- 
guided conscience nagged her into going on and on 
as long as there was a hole or a thin place in sight. 
The idea came to her of trying to copy the methods 
of the efficiency experts. She decided, therefore, 
to “standardize” her mending. 

First, she made a list of the garments in common 
use that needed most frequent repairing; then 
she estimated the length of time each article could 
be worn without need of repair, and the average 
yearly cost. Following is a copy of the list, revised 
after three years’ experience; but as no two 
women’s experiences would furnish statistics that 
would be exactly alike, the list is given merely for 
illustration : 


Average 
Garments in Common Original Length Yearly 
Use Cost of Wear Cost 

Apron, kitchen overall $ .60 18mos. $ .40 
Apron, “tea” ; ie hee 25 
Combination garment, _ =. 75 

muslin 
Corsets 350 12 “ 3.50 
House dress, wash 5.00 12 “ 5.00 
Kimono 250 4 “ 1.25 
Nightgown, muslin im | et 1.50 
Nightgown, flannelette 1.50 8 “ 2.25 
Petticoat, muslin 10. is “ 1.00 
Stockings, 35 eo 4.20 

lisle or balbriggan 
Stockings, cashmere Ye Pe 6.00 
Union suit, summer 7. - 3 ™ 1.00 
Union suit, winter 240... 6..™ 4.00 
Waist, lingerie 150 6 “ 3.00 


As a guide to mending, such a list will serve in 
the following way: You will see that the “life ex- 
pectation,” so to speak, of a kitchen apron is eight- 
een months, and its average yearly cost is forty 
cents. If by one hour of mending you can lengthen 
the life of the apron six months, you have spent 
the hour well, provided that you could not earn 
more during the time by doing something else. 
But if by an hour of mending you can lengthen 
the life of the apron only one month, even if you 
estimate your time as worth only six cents an 
hour, you are paying more for the apron than it 
cost in the first place. 

It may sometimes be necessary to take that 
course, just as it is sometimes necessary to bor- 
row money at a high rate of interest, but it is false 
economy to do it unless there is no other way. 
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MARTYNIAS FOR PICKLES 


OME catalogues class the martynia among 
S the flowers, others put it among the vege- 

tables. It is quite at home in either place, for 
its gloxinia-like blossoms are very delicate and 
pretty, and the fruit into which they turn is un- 
surpassed for pickles. Comparatively few people 
know the martynia at all, and most of those who 
are familiar with it grow it for its floral beauty 
alone; they are not aware of what good pickles it 
makes. Yet it is easier to grow than the cucumber, 
and will thrive anywhere. 

Of late years it has.been almost impossible to 
grow cucumbers in some regions because of the 
blight ; but with the martynia to fall back upon no 
one need be without pickles, for no diseases or 
pests seem to bother the plant—an immunity that 
is perhaps owing to the fact that it gives off rather 
an unpleasant odor when touched. The fruit has 
an odd-shaped hook at one end; in South America, 
where the plant grows wild, the hook catches into 
the hair of passing animals, which thus help to 
distribute the seeds. 

The martynia fruit cannot be eaten raw, as 
cucumbers are, but can be preserved for pickles 
in exactly the same way. Choose specimens from 
one half to three quarters grown and wash them 
thoroughly before you use them. 

The seeds, which cost only tive cents a package, 





may be sown in the open ground in April. When 
the seedlings are well started, transplant them so 
that the plants stand two feet apart. Half a dozen 
martynias set in the flower garden will add to the 
beauty of your floral display, and after the flowers 
are gone you can pull the plants up. Two dozen 
martynias in the vegetable garden should bear 
sufficient fruit to supply the average family with 
all the pickles it can use. 
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BROWNIES 


ROWNIES make pleasing favors for chil- 
B dren’s parties, because at the feast the 

children can eat them with enjoyment and 
with no ill effects. For each brownie you will need 
two large and two small almonds, two figs, eight 
raisins and one marshmallow, with four pieces of 
fine, stiff wire, and two pieces of stiff cardboard 
two and one half inches square, covered with 
brown crape paper. 

To make the base, put two of the wires through 
one piece of cardboard and turn back the ends; 
glue the other cardboard to the back of the first. 

Push each of the wires through the large end of 
an almond, and string two raisins on each wire; 
that makes the legs and feet. Cut a fig in two so 
that the piece nearest the 
stem shall be one third the 
size of the other. Push the two 
wires through the larger 
piece with the cut edge up- 
permost ; then pull on a whole 


fig. 

Make the arms by fastening 
a small almond to the end of 
each of the other two wires, 
and then running each wire 
through two raisins. Join the 
two arms to the shoulders 
with the wires, and run them up through the fig 
so that the free ends shall come well toward the 
centre. If you remember that this process is merely 
to place the brownie’s arms properly, you will find 
it much easier than it sounds. 

A marshmallow forms the head, and the remain- 
ing third of the fig, with the stem end up, makes 
the hat. With melted chocolate you can paint 
eyes, nose, mouth and hair on the white marsh- 
mallow. 

If the brownies are to be seated, make the legs 
according to the directions here given for making 
the arms; run the wires into the cardboard, and 
up into the fig to fasten the body to the base. Do 
the rest of the work in the same way as for stand- 
ing brownies. You can adjust the arms to suit your 
fancy, and hang a place card upon them. 
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‘A HOMEMADE BABY TENDER 


USEFUL baby tender for a child over eight 
months old is a strong dry-goods box four 
feet long, two feet deep and two feet wide. 

Pad the edges and the bottom, and cover the 
whole box with bright cretonne. Put casters under 
each corner, so that the box can be moved to the 
veranda in warm weather. For winter use nail 
legs a foot high to the corners. The elevation will 
lessen the danger from drafts, and will enable the 
child to look out of the window. 














BAKED SWEET POTATOES (a Florida re 


ceipt).—Boil five’ good-sized sweet potatoes until 
they are tender. Peel and slice them lengthwise. 
Put into a baking dish a layer of mage me sprinkled 
freely with brown sugar and a little cinnamon and 
dotted with butter, then another layer of potatoes, 
and so on until the dish is filled. Pour over all a 


gill of hot water. Bake the $8 in the oven, 
asting them fre poaty until they are thoroughly 
cooked ; then let them brown slightly. 


UJJAT ISKANDARANEYYAT (Alexandrian 
Omelet).—Mash well in a mortar one half pound 
of onions and a small bundle of parsley. Squeeze 
out the juice. Mince fine one pound of lean mutton, 
season it with and pepper, and fry it a little with 
a finely cut onion. Beat twelve eggs, add the half- 
fried meat and the squeezed onion and pores 
and beat all the ingredients together. Put a little 
butter in a large g pan, add the mixture, and 
bake it well on the upper shelf of the oven. The 
best results are obtained when the omelet covers 
the bottom of the frying pan to a depth of about 
half an inch. 

BAKESTONE CAKES. —Sift together three 
cupfuls of oatmeal and one cupful of white flour 
with a teaspoonful of salt and two teaspoonfuls of 
baking powder. Add three cupfuls of scalding milk. 
two nemee ————_ of butter and one of 

ix all the 


sugar. ients with a n until 
they form a soft dough; roll the dough into a thin 
sheet without touching it with your hands, cut it 
into cakes with a eutter, and bake them 


for about fifteen minutes on heated bricks over the 
fire. Butter and serve them very hot. They should 
be brown underneath, but not darker than a pale 
yellow on top. 


BAKED ONIONS WITH LEMON JUICE.— 
For this novelty, the large Spanish or Bermuda 
onions give the best results. Peel the onions under 
cold water, and there will be no trouble about the 
eyes smarting and very little odor left on the 
hands. Butter a Raking dish, and for four onions 
allow two tablespoonfuls each of lemon juice and 
melted butter. Add a pinch of salt and a dash of 
pepper to each onion and bake the whole in a hot 
oven, being careful not to let the onions scorch. 
Baste them frequently with the lemon juice and 
butter, and add a little more if necessary until the 
onions are done, which can be determined by try- 
ing them with a cooking fork. 


SCOTCH COCKALEEKIE.—Cut the white part 
of six leeks, one stalk of celery and one onion 
inte thin strips about an inch long. Put them into 
a saucepan with a tablespoonful of butter. Cook 
them slowly and stir them occasionally. When they 
have cooked about ten minutes, nang two quarts 
of chicken stock over them, and when the mixture 
reaches the boiling point. skim it well. Then add 
a pint of oes cut to the size and shape of a 
dime, and one quarter cupful of rice. Let the 
whole boil until the solids are tender. Add half the 
breast of a fowl] cut into strips. Season the soup 





with salt and Tr, and ada runes previously 
cooked, pitted and cut into small bits. . 
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Watch Over Those 
Little Feet! 


OTHERS: If you are ever tempted to 
let your children wear pointed, ‘‘fancy’’ 
shoes—never, never yield to the temptation. 
For such shoes are the cause of all the 
foot troubles that afflict grown-ups—corns, 
bunions, flat feet, bent bones, callouses, 
ingrown nails. 
Give your children roomy, healthful 
Educators, because they are built to “‘let 
the feet grow as they should.” 


Made for MEN, WOMEN, CHILDREN 


Start the whole family wearing them. But 
note this: Not every broad toed shoe is an 
Educator. The EDUCATOR mark on 
the sole is your guarantee of the correct 
orthopaedic Educator shape. 

Send for “Bent Bones Make Frantic 
Feet,”’ a free book of foot facts by ortho- 
paedic experts. 


RICE & HUTCHINS, Inc., 18'High St., Boston, Mass. 


Fb Rice & Hutchins 


UCATO 
“SHOE®@ 


Unless'branded 
thus onthe sole 
it is notan 
Educator 








Happy Days 


When every boy and girl rides 
a Red Wing—what a fine old 
world this'll be! For 


Red Wing Wheels 


are real grown-up wheels—not cheaply 
built “juveniles.” With special drop 
frame and interchangeable cranks — 
they're just the wheel from 12 to 18. 
Not to ride a Red Wing this season 
is to miss a lot of fun out of life. 
Write today for handsomely il- 7 


lustrated catalog—and the nearby 
Red Wing Agent’s name. 


NEW ENGLAND BICYCLE CO. 
68 High St., Worcester, Mass. 





PECACO CANOES 


PATENTED CROSSWISE PLANKING 


MAKES CANOE STRONCER AND SAFER 
SEND FOR CATALOG 


a 4 le) -{-lole) mates. \ [e] Motommm, lime) em TL 1 
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| Why, Miss Sheldon, they are awful. 
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THE rouss> COMPANION is an_ illus- 
trated weekly paper fer all the family. 
Its subscription price’ is $2.00 a year in advance, 
pelneng postage prepaid to + ye address in the 

ted States, $2.25 to Canada .00 to foreign 
pm = Entered at the Post ffice, Boston, 
Mass., as second-class matter. 


New Stem may begin at any time during | 


Money for Renewals should be sent by subscr spore 8 
directly to this office. We donot request Agents 
collect money for renewals. Payment to shanaere 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion when sent by 
inail, should be by Pos Money Order or 
Express Money Order. “When ‘neither of these can 
be procured, send the money ina Registered Letter. 


Silver sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
8 liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the renvelope. 

Renewals. Three ete after the wae aa — 
by us, the date afte: e address on er 
which shows when the, ‘subscription expires, oeviil 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 


Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 
‘0 
PERRY MASON COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, 
Commonwealth Ave. and St. Paul St., Boston, Mass. 








MUSHROOMS 

E sometimes hear the complaint that 
by neglecting to use the mushrooms 
that grow wild in the woeds and the 
fields Americans are wasting an im- 
portant feed. The would-be economists 
tell us that it is easy to distinguish the 
edible from the peisenous varieties, and urge us 
not to despise this feed supply, which, like the 
manna of old, comes overnight and asks only to 
be plucked and eaten. They semetimes attempt 
to show that im nutritive value a pound of mush- 
rooms is:equal to a pound of beefsteak. That is an 
exaggeration that the chemist easily disproves. 

As a matter of fact mushrooms contain no more 
nourishment than any other of the green vege- 
tables, and do contain as much or more indigest- 
ible material. Protein, which is the muscle-building 
and waste-repairing element of food, contains ni- 
trogen; and so food analysts formerly assumed 
that they could estimate the protein content of 
any food by the amount of nitrogen it contained. 
That is how the mistake came about. Mushrooms 
contain, it is true, a considerable proportion of ni- 
trogen, but so do crab shells. 

Some of the nitrogenous constituents of mush- 
rooms, furthermore, are substances related to pro- 
tein, but readily converted through putrefactive 
changes within or without the body into active 
peisons. The amount of actual utilizable protein is 
perhaps as much as is coutained in cabbage or in 
other greens, but scarcely more. 

A good mushroom, properly cooked, is a very 
luscious morsel and as such is a welcome addition 
te the dietary. Lf you are absolutely sure that the 
variety that grows en your lawn or in the neigh- 
bering fields is ef the edible kind, by all means 
cook it and eat it; it will de you good and start the 
secretion of the gastric juice by reason of its pala- 
tability. But if you have the least doubt of the in- 
nocueusness of the growth—and many poisonous 
kinds look attractively innocent—you had better 
leave it alone; the risk is too great and the possi- 
ble gain in nutriment is too slight. 
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THINGS AS THEY ARE 


OU know,” Clotilda gave warning, ‘‘I say 
dreadful things sometimes.” 

“I think I can stand the shock,” Miss 
Sheldon replied. “‘Are you wanting to 
say some dreadful things just now?” 

“That’s just it,” Clotilda replied, lifting 

her brows perplexedly. “I never want to say dread- 
ful things. They never sound dreadful at all to me 
—only to other people. I’m just trying to say things 
the way they are.” 

“That,” Miss Sheldon responded, “is about the 
most difficult thing in life, Clotilda.’”’ 

“It is?’ Clotilda’s voice was full of amazement. 
“Why, I think it’s easy—if only people would let 
me.” 

“T’ll let you. At least, I won’t be shocked. What 
did you want to tell me, Clotilda?”’ 

“Well,” said Clotilda, settling into a confidential 
attitude, ‘“‘there’s Miss Raeburn. She looked so 
sweet, but she doesn’t do anything except that 
everlasting crocheting—balls and dolls and such 
things—for church fairs, I suppose. Think of being 
in mountains like these and seeing nothing except 
work! She never goes on any trip anywhere.” 

Clotilda paused a second for Miss Sheldon to 
make some comment, but no comment came, and 
so she went on to the next thing: 

“Then there’s Beatrice Pemberton—I heard that 
she was so artistic, but the clothes she wears! 
They don’t 
match—the colors—and they don’t suit her in the 
least. Some of them are fussy and frilly. No one 
could be really artistic and wear such clothes—you 





























| needn’t tell me!” 


| 


| 


| discover why Miss Raeburn sees nothing except | 





“Clotilda,” Miss Sheldon said, “did you ever 
| think it would be fun to be a detective?” 

“Didn’t I—just!” Clotilda responded. ‘‘How did 
| you guess, Miss Sheldon?” 

“It wasn’t guessing—it was suggesting. Why 
| don’t you do a little detective work for yourself— 


wools and Beatrice Pemberton wears frilly 
clothes ?”’ 

“T wonder what’s up?” Clotilda remarked re- 
flectively to the landscape. “But I’ll try—it will be 
fun.” 

Two days later Clotilda rushed in—Clotilda all 
penitence and humility. 

“Miss Sheldon, wasn’t I just horrid! Why do I 
jump at things so, never waiting to find out? Miss 
Raeburn, with that spinal trouble and never a 
word about it! And sending boxes and boxes of 
Christmas presents to poor little schools and 
places!” 

“Did you find out why Beatrice Pemberton likes 
‘frilly’ clothes when they don’t suit her?” 

“She doesn’t—she hates them. She wears them 
because a cousin sends them to her, and she’s put- 
ting a little sister through college. Miss Sheldon, 
I feel just about one inch high.” 

Miss Sheldon smiled—it was a smile that was 
full of understanding, and it comforted Clotilda. 
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SAXON “SIX” 





A Car Whose Quality Lifts It Above 
The Level of Its Price 


Though priced at $865 Saxon 
“Six” has forced—actually com- 
pelled—people to think of it in 
the terms of costly cars. 


Such a situation is unprece- 
dented. 


No other car we know of has 
ever accomplished this feat. 


Can you think of any car in 
any other price class whose 
superiority is as distinct and 
pronounced as that of Saxon 
“Six” among cars costing less 


than $1200? 


The answer of course is in the 
motor—the famous Saxon “Six” 
high-speed motor. 


Its performance today is prob- 
ably as nearly perfect as has 
ever been attained. 


In high-gear work, in pulling 
power, in smoothness, in flexi- 
bility, Saxon “Six” gives a per- 
formance that seems incredible 
in a car from the less-than- 


$1200 class. 


Saxon “Six” is $865; “Six” 
Sedan, $1250; “Four” Roadster, 
$495; f. 0. b. Detroit. Canadian 
prices: “Six” Touring Car, 
$1175; “Six” Sedan, $1675; 
“Four” Roadster, $665. Price 
of special export models: 

Six,” $915; “Four,” $495; 
f. o. b. Detroit. 
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SAXON MOTOR CAR CORPORATION, DETROIT 
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Did You Know There Are 
Many Kinds of Peanuts? 


HERE are big fellows called Virginia Peanuts, 
which are very rich. The small peanuts, the 
f ones that have such a “give-me-more” 
called Spanish Peanuts. 

When we make Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, we mix both 


kinds together just right to bring out the taste that all 
. boys and girls love. 

Beech-Nut Peanut Butter is made differently from any 
other peanut butter. 
Nut flavor better than any other. 
better than candy. 


How Do You EAT PEANUT BUTTER? 


Most boys and girls love Beech-Nut Peanut Butter spread 
on bread, crackers or toast. 
new ways to eat it. 


taste, are 


Most boys and girls like the Beech- 
Lots of them like it 


Maybe you have found some 
If so, write us a letter about it. We 


would like to hear from you. 


If you have never tasted Beech-Nut Peanut Butter, ask 
your mother to get you a jar today. 


BEECH-NuT PacKING COMPANY, 


CANAJOHARIE, 


BeechNut Peanut Butter 





High School Course 
in Two Years 


| be in yourownhome. Here isathorough 
and simplified high school course that you can 

complete in two years. Meets college entrance 
requirements. Prepared by La members of facul- 
ties of universities and academies. 


Study In Your Own Home 


This course was prepared especially for home train- 
ing. Your idle evenings can be spent in pleasant read- 
ing that will give you a thorough high school training. 

q Send your name and address today 
Write for Booklet ! ("our booklet and full particulars 
No obligation. Write for it at once. Now. 


American School of Correspondence, Dept. P-2413, Chicago, U. S. A. 
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HAVE YOU THIS BOOK? 


The Word of the Truth 


The Divine Idea. The Truth as GOD has given it to 
us, arranged in a simple, continuous form, in which it 
can be easily and W Y understood by any one. 
The Whole Will of God. The Way of Peace and Hap- 
piness,—now and forever. 











Send a One Dollar bill with your address to 
The Truth Publishing Foundation, Eufaula, Ala. Today? 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY nen s seeeeTY 
COLLEGE, SCHOOL 








BASTIAN BROS. CO., 19 BASTIAN suse. ROCHESTER, N.Y. 


Bush Car Delivered Free 


Ride in a Bush Car. Pay for it out of your commission: 

on sales, my agents are making money. Shipments 

are prompt. Bus: 

Cars guaranteed 

or money back. 
Write at once 








for my 48 - page 
catalog and all 
particulars. Ad- 
dress J. H. Bush, 
Pres. Dept. 302. 
Chicago, [linois 





BUSH MOTOR COMPANY, Bush Temple, 
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Is this your family, having the time of their lives in one of 
those beautiful Overlands — something to look forward to ° 
every day of the year? : 








This is the life— 


There are two ways to live 
nowadays. 


One way is the life that is 
daily chock full of healthy 
activity, wholesome fun and 
lots of fresh air. 


This way is shown above. 


This manner of living gives 
your family every modern 
opportunity to better 
health, better sport, a 
broader mentality and a 
more highly developed 
point of view. 


To enjoy life on this basis— 
to get all there is to be had 
and all that you should 
have; to look forward to 
each day with a keener in- 
terest and anticipation ; to 
miss nothing—get an Over- 
land. 


For there is a quality car in 
the Overland line for every 
class of buyer. 


And each car is bigger value 
because it has shared pro- 
portionately in the greater 
economies of our larger 
production. 


LIGHT FOUR 
Touring - e 
Roadster - 
Country Club - 


$665 
$650 
$750 


The tremendous 
factories and fa- 
cilities of the 
great Overland 
industry permit 
us to offer cars 
of unusual effi- 
ciency, style, 
comfort and 
power at remark- 
ably reasonable 
prices. 





There is an Overland for you 
and yours. Pick it out to- 
day —and tomorrow intro- 
duce your family to the new 
order of things—the bigger 
life made possible: by the 
economical Overland. 


The smaller picture tells the 
other side of the story— 
the other way some live— 
the wrong way. 


This pictures the more narrow 
and cramped life, with 
trolley car outings for the 
big event of the week. 


It’s wrong. It’s not fair to 
your children—your wife— 
or yourself. 


BIG FOUR 
Touring ° - $850 
Roadster - - $835 
Coupe - - - $1250 
Sedan- - - $1450 


All prices f.0.b. Toledo 
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Get a car—an Overland—and 
over night all this is 


changed. It will add years 
to your life and rejuvenate 
your family. 


The Overland is ‘‘everyone’s’’ 
cartoday. Someone ofthe 
beautiful models you can 
easily afford. It’s not an 
expense. It’s a downright 
economy. 


One executive organization— 
one factory management— 
one purchasing unit—one 
sales management—one 
dealer organization produce 
and sell the entire line. 


Each model shares the - 



































Or is this your family, limited to long rides in stuffy, hot trolley cars 
and listless conversation? How about getting an Overland ? 
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enormous economies thus 
effected. 


The new Overland models are 
beauties. 


Easy to handle—anyone in 
your family can learn to 
drive in no time. They 
have abundant power; 
beautiful lines; lots of 
room, comfort and style and 
are backed by the greatest 
motor car institution in 
America. 


See the nearest Overland 
dealer and take a look to- 
day. 


Stop living the wrong way. 


LIGHT SIX WILLYS-KNIGHT 
Touring - - $985 Four Touring - $1285 
Roadster - . $970 Four Coupe - $1650 
Coupe - - - $1385 Four Sedan - $1950 
Sedan - - - $1585 Four Limousine $1950 

Eight Touring - $1950 


The Willys- Overland Company, Toledo, Ohio 


Manufacturers of Overland and Willys-Knight Motor Cars 
“Made in U.S. A.” 














